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PAUL POLLACH, D.D., M. D.* 


Ay ANY priests who have come out 
4Vi of the Church of Rome have 
found Christ’s Mission a resting place 
and home where ‘‘ the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding’’ has come 
upon them and a new life, ‘‘ hid with 
Christ in God ’’ has opened up for them. 
They have become new creatures, 
‘‘born again of the Spirit,’’ and the 


Lord has used them in His service. 


But of all the number no one has been 
more beloved than the gentleman whose 
fine intellectual face is here presented to 
the reader. Like Father Lambert, the 
converted Redemptorist priest, Dr. Pol- 
lach has proved himself worthy of all 
the love and care the Mission could 
bestow upon him. He goes to his 
work in Chicago a new and happy 
man with the Mission’s blessing. 
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SKETCH OF THE REV. PAUL 
POLLACH, D.D., M.D.., 


Dr. Paul Pollach, who was formerly 
a Roman Catholic missionary in China, 
and has renounced Roman Catholicism, 
spoke at Christ’s Mission, this city, of 
which the Rev. James A. O’Connor is 
pastor, on a recent Sunday evening. He 
thus relates the story of his conversion 
and incidents connected therewith: 
Educated in the Propaganda at Rome 
and filled with the desire of going to 
China, I was sent as Apostolic Mission- 
ary into the Province of Shen-si, North 
China, where I labored for five years. 
There, in that distant land, almost iso- 
lated from all human influence, the 
Spirit of God began to touch my heart. 
During the last year of my life in 
China my religious convictions were 
gradually shaken, and my faith in the 
rites and observances which I was ad- 
ministering was failing. I was haunted 
by doubts and my tortured conscience 


I do 


was like a ship on thestormy sea. 
not know how this state of my soul 
would have terminated if protracted for 
any length of time. 


But Providence, 
by a direct interference, shortened the 
time of trial. Unexpectedly I received 
a letter from the Superior of the Mis- 
sion, by which I was ordered to pre- 
pare for a visit to Europe in order to 
represent the needs of the Mission in 
Rome and other great cities. Consider- 
ing myself in a most unfitted condition 
for such an enterprise, I declined the 
honor, but at last had to go by virtue 
of obedience. I executed my task as 
well as I could, but reluctantly, and 
passed rapidly through Austria, Ger- 
many, and France, preaching on mis- 
sion work in China. My purpose was 
to go over to London, thence to Ameri- 
ca, and across the continent back to 
China; but when in London I was so 
weary and disgusted with everything 
that I went, after an internal fight, to 


the Secretary of the China Inland Mis" 
sion, Mr. Broomhall, and there, step by 
step, I was led to the light, resulting in 
an intellectual conversion. In London 
I resolved to study medicine in Amer- 
ica, and so I came to this country. I 
had letters of introduction which 
brought me in contact with Dr. Bald- 
win, Missionary Secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He re- 
ceived me with Christian charity and 
courtesy, and was very much interested 
in my welfare and future. Through him 
I came to the Rev. James A. O'Connor, 
of Christ’s Mission, himself a converted 
priest, and this connection marked the 
beginning of the period of life that 
brought me to the perfect and personal 
knowledge of Jesus Christ as my per- 
sonal Saviour. I studied medicine in 
Chicago, and graduated in April, 1895; 
and there I united with the Wabash 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
and rejoice in the evangelical faith. 
Providence has led me so wonderfully 
that I consider niyself, besides a physi- 
cian, still and anew a minister of the 
Gospel of Christ, and expect, while 
attending to my professional duties, to 
tell the good news of salvation to perish- 
ing souls.—New York Christian Advo- 
cate, January 23, 1896. 


DR, POLLACH’S FAREWELL. 


Sunday evening, June 14, Dr. Paul 
Pollach delivered his farewell address at 
the services in Christ’s Mission. He 
said : 

When I realize this evening that it 
may be my last opportunity to speak to 
you from this platform, a deep emotion 
possesses my whole being. As I leave 
to-morrow this home which has become 
dear to my heart, and has taken posses- 
sion of my affections, 1 desire to say a 
few words of farewell. I cannot find a 
more appropriate subject than to con- 
fess publicly how dearly i love Christ's 
Mission and its founder, Brother O'Con- 
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I cannot enumerate all the rea- 
sons and dwell upon the reminiscences 
which come before me at this 
ment to render my heart heavy at 
the approaching hour of a_ painful 
separation. In looking back over the 
last six months which I have passed 
in this Mission, the first impulse I feel is 
to open my lips in a song of praise and 
thanksgiving for the wonderful leadings 
of Divine Providence. Oh, how dark 
and inexplicable is the mystery of our 
life. Every one of us has his own life 
path, his destiny and history of exist- 
ence; every one has tasted more or less 
the bitter cup of suffering and pain. 
But when we look back upon our past 
life, we must pour out our heart in a 
hymn of praise and gratitude for the 
Father's guidance and providential care, 
without whose knowledge not a 
hair of our head can fall to the 
ground. Only by faith in this mysteri- 
ous direction of Providence are we able 
tocrosscalmly and peacefully the stormy 
ocean of life, though the way sometimes 
seems gloomy and painful, and our eyes 
cannot penetrate the mist of the future. 
It seems a cruel spectacle to see the sur- 
geon’s knife plunging into the living 
tissue of the sufferer, but behind the 
surgeon’s knife is his pitiful heart 
wishing to heal and restore to health. 
So sometimes does our heavenly Father 
cut deep into the heart, but His hand is 
filled with mercy and He alone is able 
to bring good out of evil. When I first 
came to Christ’s Mission about four 
years ego and stayed with Brother 
O'Connor for several weeks, it was then 
my heart was agitated. The future 
looked dark, for | had not then learned 
to trust and wait. My whole desire 
was to get away as far as possible from 
my former connections, to go away 
somewhere and forget the sad, repulsive 
experiences of life connected with the 
name of a priest and of a Roman Cath- 
olic. I desired to enter upon a secular 


nor. 


mo- 


career as soon as possible and leave re- 
ligion alone. Thus I went to Chicago 
to study medicine. But there the Spirit 
of God followed me, and faith in Christ 
the Saviour, which my reason had al- 
ready accepted, entered into my heart, 
and is reigning and living there ever 
since. 

During my studies I had learned to 
sympathize more than I did in the be- 
ginning with the great work which 
Brother O'Connor is doing for the con- 
version of Roman Catholics. But Di- 
vine Providence had a new grace and 
new privileges in store for me. 

When I returned, in January, 1896, 
from Paris, where I had takeu a post- 
graduate course in medicine, to New 
York, I paid a visit to Brother O'Con- 
nor, intending to go then straight to 
Chicago. When I had opened to him 
my mind, he saw that my heart was 
still in China, and so he felt moved to 
advise me to stay for a time and apply 
to the mission boards in this city, the 
headquarters of all foreign missions. 
I followed his advice, and several times 
it seemed as if, indeed, the way to China 
would soon open. But each time some 
difficulty prevented the fulfilment of my 
cherished plan. And now, nearly six 
months are gone by, and I have decided 
to go to Chicago, without having ob- 
tained the proposed object of my delay. 
But not only do I not regret the time 
which I have spent here, but to-night I 
am able to see and to say that I accept 
this waiting time as one of the greatest 
privileges which Providence 
has bestowed upon me after the precious 
gift of regeneration; 
this mission home I have grown in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here under this roof, I have 
seen the Gospel of the Son of God ex- 
emplified and the name of Jesus hon- 
ored ; not a day has passed in which I 
did not witness the love of Christ in 
word and deed announced to the unfor- 


Divine 


because here in 
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tunate, the fallen and the erring ones, 
and I am convinced that the name of 
Curist’s MIssION is lived out here as 
perfectly as mortal men can allow itto 
be. Since I entered the seminary I have 
not had such a time of peaceful reflec- 
tion and edification of my soul as in 
these few months of conversation, co-op- 
eration and practical instruction in the 
way of God and in the true philosophy 
of life, which I have been permitted to 
enjoy here. 

3ut I havenot only been strengthened 
in my faith and inwardly blessed, I have 
had also a new revelation regarding that 
faith which I left, or Ishould rather say, 
which has grown and developed within 
me according to the fulness of the light 
of the Gospel. 

As I have already mentioned, when I 
left the Church of Rome and withdrew 
from the priesthood, I was more or less 
dissatisfied and disgusted, and had lost 
faith in the rites and ordinances of the 
church, which [ could regard only as 
unevangelical human traditions. 

But in this last period of my life here 
in this Mission I have had a clear in- 
sight into the hopeless corruption and 
essentially anti-christian character of 
the Church of Rome. Now I see 
clearly how and why the Roman priest- 
hood, stepping between God and the 
human soul, took hold of the sacra- 
mentsand rites, pretending that through 
these perishing elements the grace of 
God must be conveyed to the soul, the 
priest becoming thus a necessary chan- 
nel of salvation. Now I recognize how 
in the Roman system of idolatrous wor- 
ship and substitution of masses, works 
and saints, Christ, the only Mediator, 
the living Son of God, is placed in the 
background and_ dishonored. Now I 
realize that the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is a colossal and most perfect 
human machine of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, aspiring to power and seeking 
earthly glory, while the spirit is not in 


it, the Sp‘rit of Christ, which is not the 
spirit of this world. I have learned, in 
short, the great and simple truth, that 
every human being has the right of free 
access to the Saviour, to stand before 
Him, spirit before Spirit, and all who 
are weary and heavy laden are invited 
to come to Him and He will give them 
rest. 

And, furthermore, I have learned 
here in this Mission that not only is 
Rome the enemy of progress and lib- 
erty, of true religion and Christianity, 
unworthy of the name of a Christian 
church, and the instrument of Satan 
for the perversion of men, but I have 
learned also the most important method 
how to meet and how to deal with the 
people of that Church. Many of the 
Roman Catholics are good people, who 
are anxious for their soul's salvation. 
They make sacrifices for their relig- 
ion and they want to see Jesus. But 
they rely for their salvation upon their 
priests. It is not therefore in the spirit 
of bitter contention or in the spirit of 
hatred, persecution and systematic an- 
tagonism that they should be treated, 
but with the loving spirit of Christ. 
This is what is donein Christ's Mission. 
Christ is litted up as the only and all 
sufficient Redeemer, andthe Truth and 
Light of the Gospel of salvation are 
preached to the people; and light will 
drive out darkness. Yes, I have learned 
here how to love the Roman Catholic 
people, and I believe that this Mission is 
a necessity in the missionary enterprises 
of our generation, filling perfectly a 
needy place in the vineyard of Christ. 
It isa difficult and hard work, because 
the Roman Catholics look upon it with 
prejudice and with an inimical eye, 
while even good Protestants regard it 
with various sentiments, many treating 
it with indifference. Protestantism is 
naturally liberal and tolerant. It has 
the open Bible and grants to everybody 
the right to seek the Lord in his own 
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way. But Protestants forget that Ro- 
manism does not grant the same freedom 
and right to others, but endeavors to 
subdue all to her power as the on/y true 
Church of Christ. They forget also 
that in its political tendencies Rome is a 
constaut danger to the liberty of a free 
countrv. Brother O'Connor endeavors 
in a calm and pure spirit to reveal, not 
the faults and crimes of men, but the 
lurking dangers of the system; for our 
battle is not against flesh and blood on- 
ly, but against the evil spirits of this 
world. If the Protestant missions in 
Catholic Europe and South America are 
iseful and necessary, what should be 
said of this Mission, which stands alone 
in the United States, where more than 
ten million Catholics are living? I have 
seen here with joy not only the efforts 
put forth, but also the fruits of the la- 


bor. Every day numerous letters, 
which I had the privilege to read, 


come to Brother O’Connor’s office, at- 
testing the wonderful influence which the 
presentation of truth has brought about 
in many souls. Thousands have been 
gained, thousands rescued. Rome 
seems to be blind indeed to the contin- 
ued and daily iosses from her ranks. 

I leave this Mission with a heavy 
heart, but filled with gratitude and de- 
termined to use every opportunity to 
present the great and sublime simpli- 
city of the high road of salvation 
through Christ alone to every Roman 
Catholic with whom I shall come in 
contact; and I shall endeavor also to 
open the eyes of Protestants, wherever 
I can, to the great fact that the causes 
and principles which produced the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century are 
still existing. 

Brotber O’Connor himself, as I well 
know, is not trusting in the arm of 
flesh, but in prayer. Therefore I pray 
that God in His mercy may reward him 
for the help and the favor which I have 
received from his Joving heart. 


A Remarkable Meeting. 

Though the rain storm of Sunday, 
June 14, prevented as large a congrega- 
tion as usual from assembling at the 
services in Christ’s Mission, there were 
many notable persons present, not great 
in the eyes of the world, but great in 
faith and works in the service of God. 
Among them was the Rey. Dr. Drees, 
the great Methodist missionary of South 
America, who was at Christ’s Mission 
two years and six months ago to hear 
Father Lambert, the eloquent Redemp- 
torist priest—‘‘ the converted Lambert’’ 
as he has been justly called, to distin- 
guish him from the brilliant bnt erratic 
author of ‘‘ Notes on Ingersoll,’’ Rev. 
Louis A. Lambert, who, though still 
outwardly adhering to the Roman 
Church, has no love for it in his heart. 
At that time Dr. Drees had returned to 
this country for a brief visit after many 
years of most successful labor in South 
America, and he rejoiced to meet such 
a distinguished converted priest as 
Father Lambert. He had heard of his 
wonderful conversion at Christ's Mis- 
sion, and was anxious to meet him and 
the other workers in the Mission. Dr. 
Drees himself is the son of a converted 
Catholic, a leading citizen of Ohio, who 
with all his family had been converted 
many years ago. Another son is also a 
minister of the Gospel. It is only nat- 
ural, therefore, that the Drees family 
should be interested in the work for the 
conversion of Roman Catholics 
Christ’s Mission. 


at 


This time Dr. Drees was present at 
the Mission on his way from the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to which he was a dele- 
gate from South America. Pastor 
O'Connor had met him at the Confer- 
ence, where it was his pleasure to meet 
also the venerable mother who had given 
her sons to the service of God, and by 
her own beautiful Christian life had won 
her husband from the superstitions of 
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Rome to the reality of true religion. 

At this service, June 14, Dr. Drees 
gave an inspiring short talk on the 
work in South America, and said he 
would preach at the Mission early in 
the Fall before returning to his labors 
in that field. 
the work of Christ’s Mission, and es- 
pecially its unique character as a home 
for priests who desire to leave the Ro- 
Catholic Church. Protestants 
justly condemn priests, but when the 
priests leave the Church of Rome and 
become Protestants, they should be en- 
couraged and sustained in their efforts 
to enter upon a new life and to convert 
their brethren according to the flesh. 

Dr. Drees is a fine specimen of man- 
hood, physically and intellectually, an 
orator and a scholar, and, above all, a 
man of God, with the loving spirit of 
Christ that has led him to devote his 
life to missionary work among Roman 
Catholics. Dr. Drees was accompanied 
to the meeting by a Spanish lady and 
gentleman, also converts from Rome. 

Another gentleman who was present 
at the meeting was a physician from 
Charleston, South Carolina, the presi- 
dent of the American Protective Asso- 
ciation in that State, who was on a 
visit North to study the Roman Catho- 
lic question and learn wherein the 
vaunted power of Rome lay. It isa 
remarkable fact in connection with this 
patriotic movement that all sections, 
north, south, east and west, are now 
united in opposition to the claims of the 
Church of Rome to supreme power. 
When Satolli came to this country, 
three years ago, to play the role of 
American Pope, he builded wiser than 
he knew, for the American people have 
arisen in their might to oppose his pre- 
tensions. 

This gentleman said the A. P. A. 
ought to be imterested in the work for 
the conversion of the Roman Catholics, 
as well as in opposing them politically. 


He warmly commended 


man 





CHRIST’S MISSION DEBT. 


We are permitted to print the follow- 
ing letter, written by an Elder of the 
Second United Presbyterian Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., who, almost from 
the beginning of this work for the 
conversion of Roman Catholics, has 
been its steadfast friend and liberal sup- 
porter. 

Rev. JAmeEs A. O'CONNOR. 

My DEAR Sir:—I am glad to see 
that you are making an effort to pay 
off the debt on Christ’s Mission. What 
a burden a debt is on a church or mis- 
sion! It causes anxiety all the time. 
I remember the trouble we had _ before 
we paid the debt on our church, and 
how we have prospered and been blessed 
since. Now we never hear from our 
pastor, ‘‘ The interest is due, and what 
shall we do to pay it?’’ 

In paying interest on a debt for a few 
years you pay the debt overagain. Why 
should a church or mission pay double? 
A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, and God’s people are a pow- 
er. If we could only realize what power 
we have as His children, we would soon 
make the world better. 

When I see the great work you have 
done—think, ye that love the Lord, of 
forty-four priests brought out of the 
Church of Rome by the labors of one 
man in twelve years, and the effect this 
must have on the thinking members 
of that Church in opening their eyes— 
and may the Lord open them very wide 
to see His truth!—when I think of 
what you have done in this work, I am 
amazed at the apathy of Christians to- 
ward it. 

But instead of finding fault I will 
do my part and be one of those who 
will give twenty dollars toward the 
payment of the debt of $7,450 now re- 
maining on your Mission; and with this 
goes my prayer that you may be blessed 
more and more in your work. 

Jersey City, N. J. DANrEeL Black. 
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CONVERSION OF AN ITALIAN PRIEST AT CHRIST'S MISSION. 





1Onee month, the Rev. Antonio 

Milanesi, a young Italian priest 
of prepossessing appearance, came to 
Christ's Mission with the following note 
of introduction from a pastor of one of 
the largest Protestant denominations in 
the city: 

‘* New York, June 5, 1896. 

** REv. JAMEs A. O'Connor. 

‘** Dear Sir and Brother:—The bearer, 
Rev. Antonio Milanesi, is a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest who lately came from Italy. 
I send him to you that you may look into 
his case and do what you think is right.’’ 

The pastor’s name is omitted, because 
among the members of his committee 
and board of directors are some very 
rich men to whom he could have ap- 
plied for funds to defray the necessary 
expenses of this priest while learning 
the evangelical faith. As he had not 
done this, though he knew the priest 
had not a friend in the world, it is not 
necessary to enlarge on this part of the 
subject. This friendless and forlorn 
priest was received into Christ’s Mis- 
sion like two score of others who had 
preceded him, and welcomed and helped 
to abandon the priesthood of Rome and 
learn the religion of Christ. 

The good impression produced by the 
young priest’s appearance was strength- 
ened by the conversation that followed. 
He had lost all faith in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, like thousands of priests 
in Italy, and he desired to learn the 
truth of the religion of Christ. He ap- 
pealed for help to some Protestants 
in Italy, and even to pastors, but no 
way was opened to him. He then re- 
solved to come to this country, of which 
he had heard as the great Protestant 
nation that was sending out missionaries 
and money to preach the Gospel to all 
sorts and conditions of men in heath- 
en lands, and even in his own country; 
and as he was little better than heathen 


as regards knowledge of the religion of 
Christ, he thought there might be some 
opening here by which the desire of his 
soul could be gratified and through 
which he could enter the kingdom of 
God. He knew little or nothing of the 
Bible, but in a general way he knew 
that there was a Saviour, and he was 
hungry. and thirsty for the salvation 
that would give him assurance of pardon 
for his sins, and peace and rest for his 
soul. 

When he landed in New York the 
last week in May he was without friends 
or acquaintances, and to add to his mis- 
fortunes in his lonely condition his 
trunk was stolen on the way to the city 
from Ellis Island (the landing place of 
the steamers.) Fortunately he had 
kept his private papers and testimonials 
about his person, and with these and an 
honest, inquiring face, he started out 
in this great city to find a friend who 
would bid him be of good courage. 

THE CONDITION OF PRIESTS. 

This is a cold, hard world for a Ro- 
man Catholic priest who cannot violate 
his conscience and suppress the long- 
ings and aspirations of his soul. If he 
can close his heart against every virtu- 
ous emotion and expel from the mind 
every noble sentiment he will grow fat 
in the Pope's Church and be as happy 
as a politician who shouts for his party 
while enjoying a sinecure in the muni- 
cipal government. There may be cor- 
ruption in the church, its doctrines may 
be superstitious, unchristian and pagan, 
pandering to immorality and covering 
vice, but that is none of his business. 
He hasa good fat office and his position 
is recognized as eminently respectable; 
what a fool he would be to throw it 
away on account of scruples of con- 
science. ‘The world laughs at a politi- 
cian who resigns his office because his 
associates are unscrupulous and corrupt, 
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and the platform of principles on which 
his party stands is mere pretence and 
humbug. So reasons the average Ro- 
man Catholic priest. He occupies an 
honorable position in the world, and 
the eyes of men are fixed upon him 
with admiring gaze. Why should he 
allow troublesome thoughts regarding 
faith or morals to enter his mind or let 
his heart be troubled about his future 
life? Hecan eat, drink and be merry, 
and receive absolution for his pecca- 
dillos from his brother priest, who is in 
exactly the same condition. 

But there are some manly men in the 
priesthood of Rome who cannot play 
the hypocrite and be happy and con- 
tented in the vicious and irreligious at- 
mosphere of Rome. Thoughts that 
breathe of a pure and holy life come to 
them, and they do not shut out the 
heavenly vision. At first these ardent 
longings for a better life, these earnest 
desires and holy aspirations of the soul, 
seeking communion with all that is 
good and noble, lead them into an ideal 
state of existence. There have been 
many such priests of Rome in the past, 
men who aspired to the closest union 
with God by lives of sacrifice and self- 
denying labors, but who missed the 
mark of their calling by their inability 
to distinguish between the command- 
ments, traditions and ceremonious ob- 
servances of the Church and tae truth 
of God. Some of those priests aban- 
doned the corrupt Roman court and 
withdrew from the world, still retaining 
the Roman faith, not for love of it, but 
in ignorance of the faith in Christ that 
saves whether in the forest, the market- 
place or the court of kings. They 
sought salvation by works—fasting, 
castigation of the body, long prayers, 
intercession of the Virgin Mary and 
other dead people, which they errone- 
thought would lead them to 
Christ and be accepted by Him as meri- 
They worked for salvation 


ously 


torious. 








towards the. cross and expected the re- 
ward of their labor, the payment due to 
them for their toilsome efforts. But 
they missed the mark. They did not 
know the gift of God in a full and free 
salvation by faith in Christ and in Him 
alone as the Saviour who has consum- 
mated the work of Redemption. ‘‘It 
is finished,’’ the Sacrifice is offered 
‘once for all,’’ and henceforth the work 
of the soul that seeks salvation must be 
from the Cross in union with the Divine 
Victim whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin and who abides in all whom he has 
redeemed. ‘‘By grace ye are saved 
through faith, and that not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.’’ 
PRIESTS IN THE REFORMATION. 

Martin Luther was a Roman Catholic 
priest who sought the face of the Lord 
that it might shine upon him and bring 
peace to his soul, and with his great 
mind, noble heart and strong personality 
he would have been one of the greatest 
priests and canonized saints of Rome 
that was ever born of woman if he had 
followed the teachings and practices of 
the Church. But he learned that ‘‘ the. 
just shall live by faith,’’ and that men 
cannot scale the ramparts of heaven by 
their own righteousness or works, and 
the Spirit of God led him to preach that 
doctrine. The powers of the world and 
the almost supreme power of the Church 
were arrayed against him, but the Lord 
of hosts was on his side and the cause 
he advocated triumphed. All his col- 
leagues in the work of the Reformation 
were Roman Catholics and priests who 
dared to follow where he led, and to 
these men the Protestants of every suc- 
ceeding generation are indebted for the 
freedom to worship God in spirit and in 
truth that they enjoy. Being justified 
by faith they have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The sufferings that those men endured 
in breaking away from Romanism have 
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been told in history, but like the first 
disciples whom Jesus called to follow 
Him, they rejoiced that they were coun- 
ted worthy to suffer shame for His name, 
and time has woven a wreath of glory 
around their brows which covers them 
like a halo, and their heroic and success- 
ful efforts for the purification of the 
Church of Christ and the liberation of 
the soul from spiritually tyranny are 
alone remembered. 
DIFFICULTIES OF CONVERTED PRIESTS. 
Every priest who leaves the Roman 
Catholic Church on religious grounds 
suffers the loss of all things that are 
prized in this world. It isa heroic act, 
for he has occupied an honored position 
in society, the idol of the circle in which 
he moves—and there is no higher posi- 
tion in the world than that of a priest 
in the estimation of his relations and 
friends—to renounce all the sweet asso- 
ciations of life and turn his face toa 
cold and pitiless world. All that a 
priest has to sustain him in such cir- 
cumstances is his conscience. He could 
continue to say mass, hear confessions, 
ete.,in the Roman Church and be an 
honored priest if he soothed his con- 
science by hypocrisy. But by the very 
act of renouncing Romanism he gives 
the most forcible expression to his de- 
sire for freedom and love of truth. He 
naturally looks to Protestants—the de- 
scendants of those brave Catholics who 
obeyed the voice of God were 
true to their conscientious con- 
victions in separating themselves from 
the Church of Rome and following 
the teachings of the Bible—for the 
help that he needs for soul and body to 
learn to walk in a new way of life 
where God's blessing can be with him. 
He does not know that many Protest- 
ints care nothing for him and are indif- 
ferent to his spiritual longings, his lone 
ly condition and physical privations. 


and 
own 


He has yet to learn that when father 
ind mother cast him off, the Lord will 


take him up. This knowledge comes to 
him only when the true Protestants— 
the disciples of Him who went about 
doing good, His living epistles who are 
His witnesses, notin word only but also 
in deed—bid him welcome into the 
household of faith and show an interest 
in his spiritual and material welfare. 

Poor Antonio Milanesi was as lonely 
a human being as walked the streets of 
New York before he came to Christ's 
Mission. And yet he had no complaint 
against any person. He thought the 
Protestants-—and pastors—to whom he 
applied might have shown some sympa- 
thy for him in his forlorn condition, but 
as they did not, he bore his burden 
without repining. Though he could 
not understand why the pastors of the 
oldest Protestant Church in Italy, whom 
he consulted, should be indifferent to 
his conversion, he did not judge them 
harshly. His ecclesiastical status asa 
priest of the Roman Church was per- 
fectly regular, he was of good charac- 
ter, of fair ability, young and of comely 
appearance, and he desired to be a Prot- 
estant, and he felt disappointed that no 
helping hand in his native land was ex- 
tended to him. ‘That is all. 


AT THE MISSION SERVICE. 





FATHER MILANESI’S ADDRESS. 

At the services in Christ’s Mission, 
Sunday evening, June 7, Pastor O'Con- 
nor preached a short sermon and then 
introduced the young Italian priest, 
Father Milanesi, the latest ‘‘ deserter ’’ 
from the Pope’s sacredotal army who 
had come to the Mission seeking light 
and peace for his soul. There was a 
large congregation present, and all were 
interested in the young priest as he 
stood before them with an honest face 
and a brave heart to renounce forever 
the priesthood and faith of Rome, and 
to express his earnest desire to follow 


Christ and His teachings. As he war 
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unable to speak English, and the con- 
gregation wished to hear him in hisown 
Italian tongue, Dr. Paul Pollach inter- 
preted for him as he gave the following 
sketch of his life : 

Antonio Milanesi was born July 17, 
1868 in Villamaine, Italy, of zealous 
Roman Catholic parents, whose highest 
ambition was to see him become a priest 
and who worked hard to give him the 
necessary education. 

While studying philosophy his mind 
revolted against the superstitious doc- 
trines of priestly education, and even 
then he ventured to express openly his 
doubts regarding many doctrines of the 
Church. Such independence of thought 
caused a general alarm among his 
teachers and grieved his parents, and 
his comrades in the Seminary gave him 
the nickname of ‘‘ Arnold of Brescia.’’ 
Notwithstanding his mental struggles he 
continued in the seminary, and gradu- 
ated in the meantime from the gymnasi- 
um. Afterwards he met a Protestant 
pastor, Who advised him to con- 
tinue his studies and pursue the course 
at the Lyceum; then he could pre- 
pare to become a minister of the Gospel. 
But his father fell sick and 
was obliged to return home. 
father died in November, 1890. This 
bereavement was a crisisin hislife. His 
mother was left a poor widow with two 
daughters, and he could see no other 
way of finishing his education but to 
return to the Catholic seminary. If he 
had been received into the Protestant 
seminary he would now be a Protestant 
minister. 

After passing the examination in the 
Roman Catholic Seminary he was or- 
dained a priest in April, 1891, and re- 
turned to his native village, where he 
continued to officiate until April, 1896. 

During all this time his soul wasa 
prey to discontent, self-reproach and re- 
morse. He was administering sacra- 
ments and rites in which he tried to be 


he 
His 


lieve,and attending to other duties which 
he despised, in common with all the 
priests who considered their calling from 
a business standpoint and resolved to 
stick to it. But he could not do this, 
and at last he resolved to make another 
effort to change his condition. There 
was no friend to aid him in his own 
country, and he resolved to go to Am- 
erica. He landed in New York May 
15. Friendless and not knowing what 
to do, he was sent at last by a Protes- 
tant pastor to the Rev. Mr. O'Connor, 
who received him into Christ’s Mission 
with an open hand and a warm heart. 
At the close of the meeting the people 
gathered around the young priest and 
heartily welcomed him. Pastor O’ Connor 
hopes to send him to a seminary where 
he can prepare for the Gospel ministry. 


Welcome the Priests. 

The case of the young Italian priest, 
Antonio Milanesi, vainly looking for 
light for his soul, searching for some 
one to lead him to Christ and show him 
a better way of life than he could find 
in the priesthood of Rome, is an object 
lesson for American Christians who 
are interested in missionary work and 
know what an immoral, degrading life 
the priesthood is. Protestants justly 
condemn the priests; and the millions 
of patriotic Americans who are enthu- 
siastically enrolling themselves in oppo- 
sition to the agents of Rome in this 
country, are justified by the history of 
that Church, which is more of a politi- 
cal than a religions aystem. But when 
good men earnestly desire to leave the 
priesthood, what are they to do? Con- 
demn the priesthood and dencunce the 
Church for its hostility to liberty and 
freedom, but when the priests come out 
of it and take their stand on the right 
side—give them a helping hand. This 
is what Christ‘s Mission is doing, and it 
asks the co-operation of all Christians 
in support of such a work. 
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A VOICE FROM PRISON. 


The demand for the March issue of 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, which 
contained Dr. John Hall’s' sermon, 
‘* Bible Reasons Winy We Are Protest- 
ants,’’ and the letter of the young monk, 
Edward J. Gleason, appealing for de- 
liverance from the Dominican Convent 
at Somerset, Ohio, has been so great, 
that although a larger edition than usu- 
al had been printed, there are now no 
copies on hand. Dr. Hall's sermon has 
been published in tract form and can be 
had at this office. Bntasthere isa yen 
eral desire by an increasing circle of 
friends to read the letter of the escaped 
monk, it is republished in this issue, 
with an account of his experience and 
his eiftrance into Mr. Moody’s Bible 
Institute in Chicago, where he is learn- 
ing the Christian way of life. 

The letter, which was first read in 
public at the Reformed Catholic ser- 
vices in Masonic Temple, Sunday even- 
ing, March 1, is here reprinted, with 
Pastor O’ Connor’s comments. 

St. JOSEPH's CONVENT, ) 
SOMERSET, OHIO, 
February 26, 1896. ) 
‘* REV. JAMES A. O'CONNOR, 

‘*Dear Sir :—¥For some time I have 
thought of writing to you, as I intend 
to renounce Roman Catholicism. Iam a 
solemnly professéd member of the Dom- 
inican Order, and as all correspondence 
is subject to the inspection of the Su- 
perior, I deferred writing until now. 
At times, when he is intoxicated and 
an unsealed letter is presented to him, 
he says: ‘Seal it yourself.’ He is enjoy- 
ing one such drunk to day, so I seize 
the opportunity of writing to you. The 
incoming mail he seldom reads, so 
I hope and pray to hear from you. I 
take this precaution, for, were it known, 
I would be putin severe penance, as 
this is a canonically established convent 
with strict Papalenclosure. God only 


knows what they would do tome. Per- 
haps you smilea little at this in our 
great republic; but alas! the world 
knows nothing of Papal enclosure. 

‘*Sir, Iam 25 years of age, strong 
and healthy, and perhaps I could do 
some work in the world. I cannot go 
home to Cincinnati, as all belonging to 
me are Roman Catholics. I have spent 
sO many years in preparation for the 
Roman priesthood that I do not know 
what to turn and therefore I 
appealto you. There are many, many 
doctrinal points of the Roman Church 
which I cannot accept. My conscience 
istortured in this convent. The inner 
lives of these hypocrites are revolting to 
me. I wish to leave and state plain facts 
to the world as known by me. My plan 
is this: Next week I will be in Newark, 
Ohio. This will be the first oppor- 
tunity I shall have to go out of the 
convent. I officiate at a requiem high 
mass on thet occasion, I hope to receive 
word from you by that time. If you 
wish, instead of returning to the mon- 
astery, I shall go to you. Please excuse 
the general make-up of this missive, as 
I am in haste and feel nervous about 
it, not knowing what minute some one 
may come into my cell and notice that 
something is wrong. In answering, 
please use a plain envelope, as the Su- 
periors have been connected with the 
Dominican church in your city and 
doubtless have heard of you and your 
work. 

‘‘Now, sir, please do something for 
me and I shall never forget you. I hope 
I have made the case clear to you. They 
can say nothing but good of me here. 
However, it matters little what they 
say, evenif they call meinsane. I know 
they will be angry. They have no idea 
of what I intend doing, and I shall not 
tell them. I pray in the meantirre fora 
favorable answer from you in the name 
of God. Iam, your servant, 

‘* EDWARD J. GLEASON.”’ 


to, 
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OPEN THE CONVENTS AND MONAS- Of happiness to everyone in our Repub- 
TERIES. lic, is a dead letter where Papal enclos- 


After reading Mr. Gleason's letter 
at the Masonic Temple services, Mr. 
O'Connor said : 

‘“‘T replied to that letter in such 
guarded language that if the Superior, 
even in a sober interval, should read it, 
the meaning would not be clear to him, 
and the poor prisoner would learn that 
a welcome to Christ's Mission awaited 
him. I gave him the address of a 
friend in Newark, Ohio, where he is to 
officiate at the high mass, and said I 
would esteem it an act of kindness if he 
would call on this friend, taking my 
letter with him as an introduction. I 
also wrote to this friend, who is a sub- 
scriber to THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC, 
asking him to befriend the runaway if 
he should call on him and send him 
on to New York. Lest a watch should 
be kept on the poor fellow, however, 
and he should be unable to call on my 
friend, I told the ‘latter to go to the 
church, and after the mass obtain an 
interview with him, and rescue him if 
the Romans should offer any opposition. 
I wrote again to the convent prisoner, 
on February 29, in equally guarded 
terms, advising him to come to New 
York the best way he could, and he 
would be heartily welcome. 

‘Thus stauds the case. This young 
man is a prisoner; a good young man 
who has committed no crime, confined 
within the walls of a monastery as close- 
ly as are the prisoners in Sing Sing who 
are suffering the penalty of their crimes 
after trial by jury and sentence duly 
pronounced by the officers of the State. 
By this forcible detention within clois- 
tered walls, where freedom and happi- 
ness are unknown, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy are guilty of treason against 
the rights of man and violators of the 
Constitution of the United Statas. The 
Declaration of Independence, which 
guarantees life, liberty and the pursuit 


ure is enforced, as in this case, and in 
hundreds of others in our country, which 
it is a mockery to call ‘ great, glorious 
and free,’ when thousands of monks 
and nuns are held in bondage like this 
young man. 

‘‘Open the convents! Open the mon- 
asteries!—those prison houses where 
bodies and souls of innocent women 
and men are confined and destroyed. 
How can these prisons be opened? Six- 
ty years ago the people of New England 
tore down the walls of a convent and 
set the captive nuns free. How can the 
convent prisons of our day be opened ? 
I answer, by public opinion. If that be 
disregarded, then let the Roman hier- 
archy take the consequences. 

‘“A wave of American Patriotism is 
sweeping over the country carrying 
everything before it. The principles of 
the American Protective Association 
demand that the convents and monas- 
teries shall be open for inspection, and 
that the captives in Papal enclosures 
shall go free ; and by the love of liberty 
that burns in the heart of every Ameri- 
can freeman, they shall be free! God 
speed the day when these convents and 
monasteries shall be opened !"’ 





The Monk Escaped Safely. 

The good providence of God was 
with the young monk in escaping from 
the Dominican Convent. He officiated 
at the requiem mass, much against his 
will, and after the ceremony went di- 
rectly to our friend in Newark, who 
cordially received and entertained him at 
his home. On March 6 Mr.Gleason wrote 
to say that he would visit his parents at 
Cincinnati. But when he arrived there 
his relatives were so embittered against 
him for leaving the convent that he 
found it impossible to remain at home. 
Mr. O'Connor sent him letters of intro- 
duction to good Christian friends in 
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Cincinnati, and they offered him employ- 
ment, but as his relatives threatened him 
with violence if he remained in that city, 
he resolved to go to Chicago. Again 
Mr. O'Connor sent him letters of intro- 
duction, this time to Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
Superintendent of the Bible Institute. 
He was most kindly received by Dr. 
Torrey, who wrote to Mr. O’Connor on 
April 15, saying, ‘“The young man, E. 
J. Gleason, from the Monastery at 
Somerset, Ohio, has called this morning. 
We will do what we can for him. I like 
his appearance very well, indeed.’’ 
THE MONKS SHOULD REFORM. 

The Dominican fathers at Somerset 
were very angry when they learned that 
the young monk had escaped, and anger 
gave place to rage when they knew that 
the Editor of THE CCNVERTED CATH- 
oLic had helped him to carry out his 
plans successfully. It was natural that 
they should regret the loss of one of 
their bright young men, but they should 
be pleased that he was aided in his es- 
cape by a former priest, who has de- 
voted his life to helping the unfortunate 
inmates of convents and monasteries, 
the victims of Rome's cruelty, to a life 
of freedom and happiness. If any of 
those priests should desire to lead a bet- 
ter life, they will be heartily welcomed 
to Christ's Mission, and no questions 
will be asked regarding the evil lives 
they haveled inthe convent. Let them 
confess their sins to God and cease to 
do evil, and a new life awaits them. 
Their confreres, the Dominican fathers 
of the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
on Lexington avenue and Sixty-sixth 
street, New York, are as bad, some of 
them, as any monks could be. But 
that is another story, which must be 
told some other time. 

History tells us what monkery was in 
the past, and the records of the Roman 
Church itself teem with the horrible de- 
tails of the vices and crimes of monks 
and nuns. 


The Young Monk’s Experience. 





THE BIBLE INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
May 17, 1896. 
REv. JAMES A. O’ CONNOR. 

Dear Sir:—The shadow of Roman- 
ism has in my case given way to the 
reality of Christ's glorious Gospel. The 
story of my conversion would take 
more time to record than I have at my 
disposal at present. 1 shall however 
give an epitome of it. In the ‘‘ holy 
cloister’’ my professor of church his- 
tory was wont to give a lesson in Scrip- 
ture weekly, lasting one half hour. This 
lesson proved the means of my salvation. 
I began to search the Scripture, and I 
found in it a hidden treasure. I devoted 
more time to it than was agreeable to 
to the superior, as one-half hour weekly 
was considered enough to waste on a 
study like Scripture. Canon law, how- 
ever, received one hour daily. My pro- 
fessor is a rarely gifted man, but he found 
it uphill work trying to explain absurdi- 
ty and reconcile the impossible, not only 
to myself, but also to two other young 
theologians of my order, who, though 
still in the Roman Church through 
cowardice or wishing to follow the cap- 
rice of sordid parents will, I believe, 
never die Romanists. 

What I found most peculiar was the 
Apostles’ creed, which the Roman Ca- 
tholic, from childhood, is taught con- 
tains the chief truths which the Church 
proposes to his belief. Now, this creed 
of the Apostles says nothing, in any of 
its twelve articles, relative to the sacra- 
ments, sacramentals, of the 
church, the mass, purgatory, invocation 
of saints, veneration of 
Reason will suggest to any man that 
were these devotions in use in Apostolic 
times they would have been mentioned. 

In the First Epistle of St. John, 1, 7, 
I one day met the passage: ‘‘ And the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
us from ALL sin.’’ This, in itself, is a 


precepts 


relics, etc. 





refutation of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
which cleanseth from venial sin. My 
dear old confessor was very fond of in- 
dulging in the good things cf life, like 
the Superior, and even on these occa- 
sions he was not deterred from acting 
as mediator between man and his Crea- 
tor; notwithstanding that, in the First 
Epistle of Timothy, 2, 5, we read, 
There is one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus.’" Just twelve weeks ago to- 
night I called on that old confessor to 
say I found the above quoted text from 
St. Paul hard to reconcile with the 
facts as they are in the Roman Church, 
and that in the future my Mediator 
would be Jesus Christ; that my resolu- 
ticn had long been formed, and this text 
of St. Paul confirmed it. He did 
not take up my challenge on this sub- 
ject, but told me (not, however, under 
the seal of confession) to come to his 
room after compline, as a friend had 
sent him a keg of Irish inspiration, and 


sé 


he intended to have, using his own 
words, a ‘‘ fineold time.’ 

The conduct of these priests, liv- 
ing in luxury, the price thereof col- 
ected from poor people who do not 
know the color of a ten-dollar bill, thus 
deceiving honest, credulous, earnest 
souls, was more than I found strength 
to endure. I shall write more in detail 
at an early date. Thanking God for 
the grace bestowed on me in bringing 
me out of darkness into light, where I 
‘in spirit and in 
truth,’’ I conclude by begging to be 


can worship Him 


remembered in your prayers. 
Yours cordially, 
E. J. GLEAson. 

The Catholic Directory for this year 
gives the names of ten priests who re- 
side at St. Joseph’s Convent, Somerset, 
Ohio; and in the house of studies, in 
the same building, there are twenty- 
eight professed novices (embryo monks) 
and five lay brothers. 
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THE PAPAL ATTEMPT TO RE.- 
CONVERT ENGLAND. 


VHIS is the title of a volume of 
142 pages just published by the 
Religious Tract Society of London. 
The author isa converted Catholic, or 
as he styles himself, ‘‘One born and 
nurtured in Roman Catholicism.’’ In 
the preface he says the atmosphere in 
which he lived was ‘‘ far removed from 
Protestant influence. All that tends 
to the formation of religious sentiment, 
thought and conviction—family life, 
schooling, religious training, social con- 
nections, fiiendship (including candid- 
ates for priesthood and men in holy or- 
ders )—was in his case entirely Roman 
Catholic.’’ 

Further than this there is no indica- 
tion of the. personality of the author. 
It is due to his Roman Catholic training, 
he says, and to the impressions that 
have grown out of these circumstances, 
and to experiences gathered along this 
line, that the change in his estimate of 
the Church of Rome has come about. 
Later, practical contact with evangeli- 
cal Christians dispelled the conceptions 
due having been born and nurtured in 
ignorance and prejudice of the evangel- 
ical Church, and long and patient re- 
search and inquiry in riper years con- 
firmed previous misgivings, and left him 
no escape from the convictions placed 
before the reader in this volume. 

While the author is evidently a devout 
Christian he does not draw his argu- 
ments in this volume from Scripture, but 
from historical data and the unerring 
test, *‘ By their fruits ye shal] know 
them.’’ He sets forth two propositions, 
in which he conclusively proves (1) that 
‘The teaching, work and character of 
the Church of Rome are at variance 
with her own definitions of the Church 
of Christ, with the Spirit of Christianity, 
and therefore with Christ's mission,’ 
and (2) that ‘‘The Claims of the Church 
of Rome are false, an imposition 
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on mankind, and an insult to God.’ 
With discrimination, accuracy, and a 
firm grasp of the facts of history the 
author lucidly expounds his propositions 
and exposes the discrepancies between 
the preaching and practice of the Ro- 
man Church. He sets forth her claims 
in her own words and the evidences she 
adduces in support of them, and refutes 
them in a convincing manner. The au- 
thor’s object, he says, is not an unwar- 
ranted attack on the Roman Catholic 
Church, but an unavoidable necessity 
for the defence of the rights of Protes- 
tants, which Rome labors to annihilate. 
‘It is to show that the claims and asser- 
tions put forth by the Church of Rome, 
not only have no support in the facts, 
which they must have if these claims 
are just, but, on the contrary, that 
these claims are entirely contradicted by 
them. This object is therefore a legiti- 
mate one. Granted that our premises 
are true, it is the duty of all loyal serv- 
ants of Christ, within or without that 
Church, and of all believers in Christ’s 
work and mission, to oppose these 
claims by all Christian and rightcous 
means at their command, in the interest of 
their fellow men forthe honor of God.”’ 
The author’s quotations from Roman 
Catholic authorities are excellent. ‘‘I 
beg the readers to understand,’’ says 
Bishop Brown, ‘‘ that the infallibility of 
the popes is not a doct:ine of the Roman 
Catholic Church.’’ That sentence was 
written before infallibility had been 
declared a dogma at the Vatican Coun- 
cilin 1870. If Bishop Brown should 
publish such a statement now he wonld 
be excommunicated by the pope. If 
our author had seen a copy of Keenan's 
Catholic Catechism, published in 1853, 
and recommended by several Roman 
Catholic bishops, he would find on page 
112 the question and answer: 
‘* Is the Pope infallible? ’’ 
Answer.— ‘‘ That is a _ Protestant 
invention.’’ 








In the editions of that catechism 
published since 1870, the question and 
and answer are discreetly omitted. 

So also with the doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. Bishop Milner in his ‘‘ End of 
Religious Controversy,’’said the Church 
of Rome had not decided on the point, 
‘because she saw nothing absolutely 
clear and certain concerning it.’’ But 
Pope Pius IX. without even calling a 
council decreed in 1854 that the immac- 
ulate conception of Mary was an article 
of faith, to be accepted by all the faith 
ful and believed under pain of eternal 
damnation. Bishop Milner said ‘‘ The 
Church never changes her doctrine, or 
suffers any person in her communion to 
change it.’’ But if he had lived till the 
year 1854 he would have to change his 
belief regarding this dogma. The Ro 
man Catholic Church has changed— 
for the worse. We heartily commend 
this book to our readers. It can be had 
at this office, price 60 cents. 

Marriage of a Roman Catholic 
Priest. 





[YHE New York daily papers and, 
- we presume, the papers of all 
our large cities, contained the following 
dispatch (we quote from the //era/d) : 


FALL RIVER, Mass., June 10, 1896. 
—The Rev: Manuel T. Viera, a Portu- 
guese priest, stationec at the St. Christo 
Church in this city, and Marie L. Costa, 
a nineteen-year-old girl, were married 
in Springfield on Saturday as the sequel 
of a prolongedcourtship, and an elope- 
ment, 

Briefly, the facts are that Viera came 
here from the Azores Islands, and, to 
supply a pressing want, he was allowed 
a year ago to officiate as an assistant at 
the St. Christo Church. In the course 
of a few months someof the parishion- 
ers noticed that he was very attentive to 
the Costa girl, and they told the pastor. 
He remonstrated with Viera, and, owing 
to what he learned, ordered him to leave 
the city. 
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The Costa girl went with her mother 
to Providence last Friday, and on some 
slight pretext left her at a friend’s house 
and went down town. There she met 
Viera, and the pair went at once to 
Springfield and were married. They 
sent word to this city on Saturday, and 
on Sunday the mother and sister of the 
girl went there to induce her to return 
home, but she said she would remain 
with her husband. 


Another dispatch immediately after 
the above (also in the //era/d) said the 
young married priest was assaulted in 
Springfield by his mother-in-law. 

Various comments will be made on 
this event. Protestants generally will 
say the young clergyman did right to 
marry the girl of his choice, as respect- 
able young folks are doing all the time. 
They loved each other, and the only 
proper course for them was to get mar- 
ried. It would be wrong to continue 
loving in From time imme- 
morial philosophers have moralized and 


secret. 


poets have sung their sweetest strains 
on this subject, and all sorts and con- 
knew all 
In vain may the Pope and 
Cardinals in their old age make rules 
forbidding their priests to marry. 


ditions of men and women 


about it. 


Love 
laughs at locksmiths—and popes ! 





Priests and Penitents. 

This marriage has a theological as- 
pect which is of interest to all Roman 
«atholics. This young priest, as the 
dispatch says, had been courting the 
young lady for a year, and during that 
time he undoubtedly attended faithfully 
to all his religious duties—saying mass 
every morning for the living and the 
dead, hearing confessions and giving ab- 
solutions, anointing the sick and marry- 
ing the young folks of his congregation 

with what throbbings of the heart he 
must have performed this ceremony! ) 
And all this time, even when he knelt in 
prayer before the beautiful pictures and 
statues of the Virgin Mary, his heart 
was rot in his work; it was elsewhere. 


As he chanted ‘‘ Ora pro me ’’—"‘ pray 
for me,’’ in the litany, the thought of 
his heart was centered in the fair maid- 
en who is now his bride. It does not 
need a profound study of human nature 
for our Roman Catholic friends to grasp 
the situation. The fact stands out clear 
and bold, as well defined as if illumined 
by the X rays, that this Roman Catholic 
priest was in love with his fair young 
parishioner while he was administering 
sacraments—the only meaus of grace in 
the Roman Church, and the people 
were wholly dependent on him for sal- 
vation. ‘‘ No priest, no sacrament; no 
sacrament, no salvation’’ is an axiom 
of Roman Catholic theology. 

Another aspect of the case presents 
itself for the consideration of our Ro- 
man Catholic friends. It is this: The 
Fall River priest was in love with a 
young lady and making plans for his 
marriage while administering sacra- 
ments, and during this time he had 
many conferences with the object of his 
affections. As we have said, his heart 
was not in the work he was doing asa 
priest ; it was in her keeping. Doubt- 
less she was one of his fair penitents, 
and it was in the confessional that he 
learned that her soul was as fair as her 
outward form. She was a good and 
virtuous girl, or he would have passed 
her by. Priests learn all those things 
in the confessional. No great stretch 
of the imagination is needed to under- 
stand the circumstances relating to the 
confessional, where every sinful thought, 
word and action is told to the priest. 
Young and old, male and female, must 
go to confession ; there is no other way 
by which Roman Catholic sins can be 
forgiven ; and it is s¢zs, not good deeds 
or virtuous actions, that must be told 


to the priest in confession. The moral 


is, not to confess to priests but to God 
Teach this to the people, and 
tell them also that all priests are not 
good men, 


only. 
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THE PAULIST PROPAGANDA FOR CONVERTING PROTESTANTS. 


BY REV. J. T. MCCRORY, D. D., PASTOR OF THE THIRD UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PITTSBURG, PA. 


HE Propaganda for the conversion 

of Protestants by the two Roman 
Catholic organizations known as the 
Paulist Fathers and the Catholic Truth 
Society constitutes a challenge to Amer- 
ican Protestantism. By means of lec- 
tures and literature Romanism proposes 
to show reasons why we Protestants 
should abandon our religious beliefs, 
cease our opposition to the Papacy, and 
come into the fold of the ‘‘ Shepherd of 
the Tiber.’ This challenge should be 
promptly and enthusiastically accepted, 
and the two systems laid before the jury 
of an enlightened, discerning public for 
its judgment and decision. If there 
was a justification in Luther's day for 
the protest against the Roman system 
as anti-christian, three hundred and 
eighty years have in no way lessened 
such justification. Take Romanism at 
its best, as we see it here in the United 
States of America, and at the true heart 
of it, itis more thoroughly anti-Christ 
than ever before. Viewed from every 
standpoint, whether of theology, mor- 
als or politics, the Papacy has departed 
farther and farther from the teachings 
of the Bible. If Semper eadem is still 
her proud boast she must, nevertheless, 
confess that within the last half of the 
present century, she has put such an in- 
terpretation on her religious system, by 
the decrees of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and Papal Infallibility, as to make 
it more than ever offensive to reverent 
and intelligent students of the Word of 
God. Protestantism, it would seem 
then, is bound either to confess that she 
was mistaken in the Reformation, or to 
offer the Gospel of salvation to Roman- 
ists as unsaved people, and expose the 
deep and damning corruption of the 
anti-Christian system. This is not say- 
ing that Roman Catholics are not, many 





of them intelligent, fair-minded people, 
good neighbors and all that, any more 
than the preaching of the Gospel to 
other unsaved persons presumes them 
to be socially and morally degraded. 
There are millions of unconverted per- 
sons among the intelligent, well-to-do 
classes of our population, members of 
our own households, and it is no reflec- 
tion on their character to offer them the 
yospel of the Son of God, other than so 
far as it assumes them to be ‘‘enemies of 
the Cross of Christ.’’ That is what 
our attitude toward Romanism should 
mean. We take the Papacy at its own 
word, that ‘“‘if Roman Catholicism is 
right then Protestantism is radically 
and eternally wrong; but if Protestant- 
ism is right then the Papacy is anti- 
Christian,’’ and there can be no com- 
promise until one or the other is de- 
stroyed. It must be confessed that 
while this Paulist Propaganda should be 
taken seriously it has a very comic side. 
If the ‘‘Mission’’ recently conducted 
here in Pittsburg is a sample, one may 
be excused for feeling somewhat amused 
at some aspects of the movement. If 
it is to be taken simply as a serious 
effort on.the part of these Roman priests 
to win over intelligent Protestant Chris- 
tians to the Papacy, it is certainly calcul- 
ated to appeal to one’s sense of the 
ludicrous. 

That a really intelligent Christian, 
rejoicing in spiritual liberty and the as- 
surance of acceptance with God through 
Jesus Christ, would, under any circum- 
stances, bow his neck to receive the iron 
yoke of intolerable bondage under which 
the poor Romanist groans, and descend 
to the beggarly elements of the worship 
of saints, pictures, relics, and all the 
abominable Papal idolatries to merit sal- 
vation, is unutterably absurd if not un- 
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thinkable. When one adds to this, 
moreover, the character of the discus- 
sions, answers to questions, and so forth, 
by the priests in charge of this Propa 
ganda, by which this ‘‘conversion’’ is to 
be brought about, the whole perferm- 
ance, to an intelligent mind, takes on 
the appearance of a splendid farce. One 
is bound to believe that either these 
propagandists are ignorant of the real 
state of mind and heart of the average 
disciple of Jesus Christ in this country, 
or that they are playing a part, which 
is the same as to say these men are 
either very stupid or very deceitful. My 
own candid opinion is that they are 
both, with a preponderance of the latter 
element. I do not believe they hope to 
secure any considerable number of con- 
verts among intelligent non-Romanists. 
Nevertheless, this movement has a very 
serious side, and these men have a tre- 
mendous incentive for their campaign. 
There is a reason for it which will enlist 
the interest and command the co-opera- 
tion of devoted Romanists throughout 
the world. It is not the conversion of 
Protestants that inspired this movement. 
The reason for it is to be sought in the 
conditions of Roman Catholicism in 
America to-day. Let us put together a 
few facts. 

The decree of Papal Infallibility, 
while apparently acquiesced in, has 
done violence to the reason and moral 
sense of multitudes of intelligent Ro- 
manists. The late Archbishop Kenrick 
did not stand alone, although the only 
American ecclesiastic who possessed the 
courage to maintain his convictions, in 
opposition to that blasphemous assump- 
tion of divine prerogatives by a fallen 
human being. The claim to absolute 
authority over the faith, morals and 
conduct of free men by an _ Italian 
priest, let Jesuits explain it away as 
they may, does not take in America. 
The intelligent American Roman Cath- 
olic hesitates to concede the claim of a 


foreigner, which, as Gladstone said, 
‘‘ requires him to surrender his mental 
and moral freedom, and to place his 
loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of 
another.’’ ‘Then great internal disor- 
ders exist. It is but a short time since 
the Cahensley controversy revealed such 
antagonisms existing between the Ger- 
man and Irish elements as to threaten 
an explosion that would rend the Ro- 
man machine to fragments. The two 
factions in the hierarchy in this country, 
moreover, which were the occasion of 
the coming of Satolli, were, and no 
doubt still are, at deadly feud, and hate 
each other with a cordial hatred. Then 
there was the scandal caused by the 
Roman machine in politics. The Tam- 
many annexes, directed by political 
bosses, ecclesiastics and liquor sellers, 
in almost every large city in the land, 
with the blood, boodle and general vil- 
lainy therewith associated, disgusted 
thousands of decent men in the Papal 
fold. The discovery, too, of those 
murderous secret orders, the Molly 
McGuires and the Clan-na-Gael, all 
made up of Romanists, with their 
bloody deeds, shocked the moral sense 
of all well disposed citizens. The fur- 
ther fact that nearly the entire liquor- 
selling fraternity, the worst set of men 
in the country, and a large proportion 
of the hoodlum classes, with criminals 
and paupers, are in the bosom of the 
church has aroused the disgust of mul- 
titudes who are otherwise well disposed 
toward the Papacy. Then opposition 
to the public school has dissatisfied 
thousands also within the fold. But 
perhaps most serious of all is the leak- 
age which is draining the church. 
While her orators have been boasting 
of the wonderful progress of the church 
in the United States, it is a patent fact 
that millions of Romanist ancestry have 
fallen away and are found by myriads 
in Protestant churches. At the Roman 


Catholic congress in connection with 
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the World’s Fair at Chacsan Rev. M. 
Callaghan ‘‘ felt justified in asserting 
that twenty millions of our population 
now have Irish blood in their veins.’’ 
Of course, he meant south-of-Ireland 
blood. Miss M. T. Elder, of New Or- 
leans, niece of Archbishop Elder, of 
Cincinnati, O., at the same Congress, 
placed the numbers lost in this country 


to the church during the century at 
twenty millions. See Vol. II., pp. 
1414, 1415, World's Parliament of 
Religions. 


There are at least two millions of 
Poles in this country, all Romanists, 
now turning away by the thousand from 
the papal church ; whole congregations 
of hundreds of families going over to 
Protestanism at a sweep. In addition 
to all the foregoing, Rome, by her raids 
on municipal, state and national treasu- 
ries, her antagonism to the public 
schools, her attempts to suppress free 
speech by mob violence, and other 
wicked and unpatriotic acts, has aroused 
a sentiment of tremendous opposition 
that has startled the hierarchy into pro- 
found contempt fortheirchurch. Rome 
is fast losing the respect of all intelli 
gent, patriotic Americans, millions of 
her own children included in that num- 
ber. The ardor of Romanism is dam- 
pened and her grip is loosening. These 
are the conditions which have called 
into being this Propaganda for the con- 
version of Protestants. How will this 
meet the situation? In several ways. 

First of all, the waning enthusiasm 
of Romanists, as far as possible, must 
be aroused. Just as the Jesuit came 
forward to stem the tide of apostacy 
during the Reformation period, so this 
Propaganda would do now. Thirty 
years ago, when the Papal throne was 
crumbling beneath Pio Non», he de- 
pended on devotion to the Virgin Mary, 
whom he had shortly before blasphem- 
ously assumed to deify, to save his tem- 
poral dominions for him. His confi- 
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din one to have been liane 
His sovereign—not the blessed mother 
of our Lord, but a divinity of the semi- 
pagan Fapal fancy, whom he elevated, 
in his blasphemous decree, to the place 
the Eternal God had, from all eternity, 
given to his only begotten Son—his fe- 
male deity failecé him. Mariolatry has 
not proven the oom the poor idolaters 
hoped it would. American Romanists, 
however, are not generally so deluded 
and superstitious, and will not depend 
on such broken reed. These Paulists 
will go to the people. They will arouse 
their enthusiasm by getting them to be- 
lieve that a glorious crusade has begun 
which is to turn millions of Protestants 
to the ‘‘true faith.’’ They will go 
from city to city and report wonderful 
successes. Miracles will probably be 
wrought and wonders performed which 
will put Father Mollinger and Mount 
Troy, or even Lourdes itself, to the 
blush. Of course these miracks will 
be published at first among the more 
devoted Romanists. If this enthusiasm 
can be stirred, then the ‘‘ leakage’’ will, 
in a measure, be stopped, and one 
danger will be averted. 

In the second place, this Paulist 
Propaganda will also help ‘to quiet the 
factions and restore the peace of the 
disordered body. Of course the more 
intelligent Romanists may see 
through the scheme.1j/They may feel 
assured from the first that the conver- 
sion of Protestants is chimerical. They 
may be reminded of the farmer who 
needed wool very bad!y and decided to 
shear his sow, the outcorfie of which 
was, of course, a mighty noise and very 
little wool. But that is nothing to these 
propagandists. If it accomplishes their 
purpose, squeal is just as good as wool. 

In the third place, it is intended to 
have a very powerful effect on the Prot- 
estant population. This is the phase of 
the movement deserving of the most 
serious consideration, and to which at- 
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tention is now directed. There are 
three facts especially as to the Roman 
system which, if kept before the Amer- 
ican people, will not only prevent any 
accessions to her from the ranks of 
Protestantism, but will inevitably turn 
away from her, by and by, the mass of 
enlightened Romanists. The effort of 
the Propaganda is and will be to keep 
the minds of the people off these mat- 
ters and seek to conciliate the good will 
that has been lost by reason of her im- 
moralities, criminalities and treacheries 
noticed above. 

What these 
They are: 

1. That her worship is idolatrous. 

2. Her morals are anti-Christian. 

3. Her political pretensions are treas- 


are three fatal facts? 


onable and despotic. 

That is a most serious and sweeping 
indictment. Is it true? Personally, I 
do not hesitate for one moment to affirm 
it. The limits of this discussion will 
permit only an outline of the argument 
in support of these charges. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC NOTES. 


BY REV. A. LAMBERT, KINGSTON, JAMA- 

ICA, WEST INDIES. 
ROMANISM IN MEXICO. 

: te Rev. Dr. Craver in a letter to 

é The Gospel in all Lands, says: 

‘A treeis known by its fruits,’’ and 

a religion without morality certainly can 

have no uplifting power. The Roman 

Catholic religion in Mexico is thorough- 

ly divorced from morality, and the re- 
sults are not difficult to find. 

The character of the religious teach 
ers of any people is a fair index to the 
general moral condition of the masses 
their The 
priesthood of Mexico have a few names 


who receive instructions. 
that are untarnished in their reputation 
for virtue, but inthe vast majority there 
is no ‘‘odor of sanctity,’’ among them. 
Many are priests so drunken, profane, 
and lecherous that they are a positive 


scandal to a society that is itself honey- 
combed with vice. Those men are 
never expelled from the ministry 
for their outrageous lives, but are 
simply changed from one parish to an- 
other when their vices or crimes become 
unbearable. Their mistresses do not 
lose caste in society, but for one of them 
to marry a priest converted to Protes- 
tantism is an abomination! The pro- 
verb of ‘‘like priest like people,’’ is 
amply verified in the moral corruption 
of Mexican society. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church exalts marriage to the 
rank of a sacrament, but the priests de- 
mand such exorbitant fees for the cele- 
bration of the right, that comparatively 
few can secure the money required. The 
result is that probably less than one-half 
of those who live in the relation of hus- 
band and wife are married by any form 
whatever. Since 1858, the government 
has maintained the law of civil marriage, 
and this is the only legal marriage. 
But the clergy have steadily and per- 
sistently opposed it as worse than no 
marriage, so that in reality only a very 
small per cent. of the people at present 
are legally united in wedlock. Besides 
this, the practice of polygamy without 
legal forms, or what is the same, concu- 
binage, is almost universal among the 
middle and upper classes. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. 
It is worthy of note that some Roman 
Catholic writers now assert that their 
church always favored the circulation 
of the Bible. The Rev. Dr. Louis A. 
Lambert, editor of the New York 
Freeman's Journal, and pastor of a little 
country parish in the Rochester, N. Y. 
diocese, says in a recent issue of his 
paper that ‘‘a certain Ulfilas, bishop of 
the Moess-Goths, in the fifth century, 
translated the whole Bible into the lan- 
guage of that German tribe.’’ Dr. 
Lambert showed that he had a ready 
pen when he wrote his ‘‘ Notes on Inger- 
soll,’’ and thereby excited the jealousy 
of Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, who 
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suspended him and made him go to 
Rome for restoration. But his scholar- 
ship can be called in question when he 
intimates that Ulfilas was a Bishop of 
the Roman Church. Does he not know 
that he was a heretic? He was an 
Arian, and the proof of this statement 
is found in Schaff's Religious Encyclo- 
paedia, Vol. IV., p. 316. 

Neither did Ulfilas translate the 
‘‘whole’’ Bible: he left out the four 
books of the Kings. It is not even sure 
whether he himself was the author of 
the entire translation. It seems certain 
that he translated the New Testament ; 
as to the old, the case is still open to de- 
bate. Cfr. G. E. Bernhardt, Krit. Un- 
ters. uber die goth. Bibel bersetzung, 
Elberfeld, 1624-69, 2 vols.; and G. 
Waitz, Uber das Leben und die Lehre 
des Ulf., Hanover, 1840. Krafft De 
fontibus Ulfilz Arianismi, Bonn, 1860, 
Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths, 
London 1885. Eventually his transla 
tion was lost for centuries, until, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, 
Ant. Morrillon reported having seen a 
copy of it at Werden, in Westphalia. 
That copy is now in the Upsala Library. 

As to the assertion of the ‘‘ learned ”’ 
Benedictine, Aidan Gasquet: ‘‘ It has 
been shown beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that in Germany there existed in 
the Middle Ages some twenty-two par- 
tial versions of the vernacular Scriptures 
and fifty complete translations, all em- 
anating from Catholic sources’’—I beg 
to oppose the following words of Dr. 
Otto Frittzche, professor of theology in 
Zurich: ‘‘Many centuries elapsed after 
the Gothic version of Ulfilas, who died 
in 381, before the Bible was translated 
into High-German. In the eighth cen- 
tury the church began to put the Ger- 
man to use. In the manuscripts of that 
time there are many glosses in German, 
and German translations of single books 
of the Bible were attempted. Of the 
latter there are preserved fragments of 





Matthew (eighth century ), a translation 
of the harmony of the Gospels of Am- 
monius Alexandrinus, and a version of 
the Psalms in Low German (ninth cen- 
tury): A translation of the Psalms, 
with commentary, by Notker Labeo, 
who 1022, and of the Song of 
Solomon, by Wiileram, Abbot of Ebers- 
burg, Bavaria, have also come down to 
us. Inthe centuries immediately fol- 
lowing, the interest in the vernacular 
translation decreased, and the reading 
of the vernacular Scriptures was forbid 
den by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The exact date of the translation of 
the whole German Bible cannot be ascer- 
tained, but it is certain that one was in 
existence atthe beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. Among the first pub- 
lications of the printing-press were 
copies of it. Fourteen editions of it ap- 
peared before 1518. Mainz, Faust and 
Schuffer, Strassburg, 1466 and 
1485, Augsburg, 1470, 1475, 1477, 1480, 
1487, 1490, 1507, 1518, and Nurnberg, 
1470 (or Basel) 1483. Four complete 
editions appeared in Low-German, two 
at Cologne about 1480, one at Lubeck 
1494, and one at Halberstadt, 1522. We 
are here, as onecan see, far from the 
twenty-two partial versions and the fifty 
complete translations of Gasquet. And 
Dr. Frittzsche adds: ‘* The editions were 
small, and were not circulated among 
the people.”’ 

And is it not so still? Father Curci, 
the Jesuit who lived and died in your 
Church, wrote (1879) in the preface to 


died in 


1462. 


his translation of the Gospels and 
Acts: ‘‘ The New Testament is of all 


books that which is least studied and 
read amongst us, insomuch that the 
greater part of the laity, even such as 
are instructed and practising believers, 
do not so much as know that such a 
book exists in the world, and the majori- 
ty of the priests themselves scarcely 
know more of it than they are obliged 
to read in the Missal and Breviary.’’ 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC SEMINARIES. 
BY PAUL POLLACH, D.D., M.D. 
V. the difference easily enough and read it 
«| UST as the soft clay or wax under in the logic of facts resulting from those 
@ a skilful hand is apt to assume a_ two diametrically opposed forces. These 


variety of shapes and figures, so is the 
youthful mind yielding and pliable and 
will receive a lasting impression from 
the various agencies which combine in 
the formation of its character. 

A poor, wretched boy in an obscure 
and squalid basement room of an east 
end lodging house in London or New 
York, an early outcast of society, will 
grow up under the eyes and instruction 
o{ thieves and malefactors, and an in- 
curable wound will remain gaping and 
sloughing during his whole lifetime. 
Another child born under the unlucky 
star of poverty and want willsoon learn 
the pitiful accents accompanying the 
outstretched hand and imploring eye of 
the professional beggar, and will acquire 
and exercise the habit with the same 
facility with which the offspring cf an 
acrobat can twist around his limbs; 
while another one, reared in the lap of 
abundance and luxury, may become 
filled with a spirit of pride, haughtiness, 
selfishness aud extravagance. 

I:ducation is an essential element in 
the formation of the character of a hu- 
man being. A totally neglected child 
will nevertheless be influenced and edu- 
cated by its surroundings. But even 
a careful education may be evidently 
good or bad. There is a strong and 
fatal tendency in the human heart to 
decline from the path of righteousness 
and virtue and to sink lower and lower 
into the corruption of a spiritual and 
moral decay, although it instinctively 
aspires and seems to be destined for in- 
tegrity and perfection. Human philoso- 
phy has not solved as yet the psycholo- 
gical problem of moral perfection and 
defection nor given the internal reason 
of good and evil. But we understand 


forces can be undoubtedly cultivated 
and developed. A bad education will 
foster andc¢volve the vicious veins, mal- 
ice, avarice, deceitfulness, cowardice 
and treachery; while a good education 
will stimulate and stir the noble tenden- 
cies which lie dormant in the human 
soul. An education is decidedly bad if 
in the pursuit of a particular purpose 
the noble qualities of objective perfec- 
tion remain neglected. 

It is painful to affirm and maintain 
that the education in Roman Catholic 
Seminaries not only neglects the better 
side of human nature, but in its eager 
design to model a yielding tool, a sub- 
missive priest, a rolling wheel in the ec- 
clesiastical machine, it positively devel- 
ops the lowest features of our corrupt 
nature. The young student is first of 
all so completely governed by the Semi- 
nary rules that he is obliged to drink 
the waters of forgetfulness in the new 
Lethe of a strict seclusion. He is for- 
bidden to go out alone or enter private 
houses; he cannot receive or pay visits 
without being accompanied by some 
Superior; he cannot even speak to the 
students of a higher or lower class with- 
out special permission: only the stud- 
ents of the same class are permitted to 
converse at certain hours of the day 
In Rome they are generally allowed an 
hour in the afternoon fora walk in some 
quiet part of the city, and they can be 
seen in long lines marching two and 
two like soldiers through the streets. 
We were not permitted even to choose 
our own companion during these prom- 
enades, but a change every month as- 
signed to each one his comrade. The 


students are systematically guarded and 
estranged from the external world and 
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gradually live and breathe only in the 
artificial world and atmosphere of the 
Seminary. 

It is the greatest privilege of our ra- 
tional nature to come in contact with 
our fellow men, because by it we im- 
prove and advance. From the poorest 
and simplest human being we may learn 
something, and our views and convic- 
tions grow larger with the growing cir- 
cle of our relations. This obvious truth 
as a powerful agent of education is ig- 
nored and purposely suppressed by the 
spirit of caste and pharisaical separation 
embodied in the rules of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Seminaries. Isolated from the 
rest of society, the student lives under 
the pressure of a constant supervision. 
The vigilant eye of a superior follows 
him step by step. Everything in his 
possession, books, papers, and valuables 
must be known to the directors. He 
cannot leave his room without asking 
permission, and during the time of study 
he cannot move about without notifying 
the prefect. Those students who are 
fortunate enough to livein asmall room 
or cell apart are watched with the same 
care as those who are crowded together 
in one large room. In the doors of these 
small rooms there are little trap windows 
which can be opened at any moment, so 
that the superior at pleasure can see at 
any time what the student is doing. Ac- 
cording to the rules, the superior may 
likewise enter, without warning, the 
student’s room to exercise his right of 
inspection. 

I remember the natural indignation 
which I felt rising within me the first 
time the Rector came into my cell with- 
out knocking at the door. In addition 
to this regular police system, a secret 
practice of spying is favored and recom- 
mended to such an extent that one boy 
cannot trust the other for fear of being 
reported. I had been a month in the 
Seminary of the Propaganda when the 
Rector, conversing with me among other 





things about myself, asked me directly 
what I thought of such and such a stu- 
dent in my class, and whether I noticed 
something that he should know. Those 
who diligently report everything that 
happens are the favorites, and are gen- 
erally chosen to act as prefects in the 
lower classes. Thus the punctual and 
perfect conformity to the striking of a 
clock is considered the fulfilment of the 
virtue of holy obedience. By such 
petty restrictions every independent and 
original motion or action is entirely 
abolished, the native sense of liberty 
and manly independence utterly crushed 
and the mind dwarfed, so that the stu- 
dent at the close of his education is still 
2 boy, a helpless child ; childish in his 
thought, childish in his views and de- 
sires, but deprived of the childish spirit 
of innocence and simplicity, because the 
material obedience, by which he habitu- 
ally observed the rules, and the con- 
sciousness of being constantly watched 
and spied upon produce insensibly an 
artificial and constrained exterior, a 
mask of conduct that is closely allied in 
its character with the double-faced de- 
mon of hypocrisy. 

The outward appearance of strict 
obedience to the rules must be main- 
tained, though the rules be secretly vio- 
lated. Smoking was severely forbidden 
in our Seminary in Rome, but, notwith- 
standing the law and its public observ- 
ance, many students managed to obtain 
the condemned herb and smoke it sur- 
reptitiously, and many curious episodes 
connected with those peccadiilos are still 
fresh in my memory. ‘There was alsoa 
prohibition against entering restaurants, 
public houses or wine shops. The rule 
of absolute silence, of not visiting each 
others rooms, the rule not to keep or 
read forbidden books, and many other 
ordinances were constantly violated 
more or less by all students. One of 
my schoolmates in Rome had acquired 
such perfection of dissimulation that the 
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superiors and professors considered him 
a most saintly youth, until one of the 
students denounced him for having tried 
to induce him to become a member of a 


secret society. In his absence all his 
papers were seized, and the proofs of 
his guilt being found he was expelled. 

The student in the Propaganda is 
treated with distrust and suspicion, and 
this disposition of the superiors is ap- 
parent in each special rule. The stu- 
dent is never trusted alone, and not 
even the letters he writes or receives 
are exempt from this unscrupulous con- 
trol. 

Where will that young man, growing 
up under such a humiliating and almost 
fiendish process, gain his self esteem ? 
How can he develop the generosity of 
mind which should characterize a true 
man, and obtain that faith in human- 
ity which was never granted to him- 
self, and without which life is hardly 
worth living? An education that meets 
the student on such a low ground from 
the very start may be rightly expected 
to show itself consistent in all other re- 
spects; it cannot be associated 
most elementary 
decent 


with 
conception of 
habits, or of ur- 
banity and a liberal, healthy physi- 
cal training. Indeed everything in the 
Seminary seems to conspire to destroy, 
if possible, the last vestige of a frank 
behaviour and of a 


the 


and clean 


sociable polite 
The young man, shut off 
from the outside world, 


breeding. 
loses the ease 
and courtesy of conversation; he is awk- 
ward and vulgar. His rules command 
him to walk through the streets with 
his eyes cast down and never to look 
around, especially in the face of a wom- 
an. J remember my own embarrass- 
ment when I was obliged to speak to 
strangers and particularly to ladies. 
Like the majority of good priests I was 
unable to look them in the face while 
talking with them. ‘The model of sanc- 
tity which was eulogized and proposed 


to our imitation was St. Aloysius Gonz- 
aga, the young Jesuit saint and protec- 
tor of youth, whose modesty and purity 
was so perfect that he never looked in 
the face of anybody ; no, not even into 
the face of his own mother. 

If it requires a debased, depraved 
and ignoble mind to throw the shadow 
of a vile suspicion upon the sweetest 
and purest relation of life, the inter- 
course between mother and child, how 
should the attempt be qualified to im- 
press such an abomination on young 
souls, imparting to this infamous sug- 
gestion the consecration of religion? 
The immediate surroundings in the 
Seminary are well adapted to bring the 
student down to the level of such prin- 
ciples and to prepare him gradually to 
enter into harmony with them. 

The rooms generally resemble prison 
cells. The furniture consists of the 
rudest and most necessary articles, such 
as an iron frame bed, a bookstand, a 
chair and a few iron hooks for hat and 
clothes. The wash basin is common 
and the boys have to wait their turn in 
the morning to wash their faces. We 
had no stoves in our rooms, though the 
winter in Rome is sometimes quite cold, 
and it was forbidden to provide any 
other sort of heat. The building is alto- 
gether bare of modern appliances and 
improvements. The Seminary of the 
Propaganda in Rome has only two bath- 
rooms for 150 students, the floors in the 
rooms are paved with red bricks, and 
the dust of centuries covers the walls 
and the ceiling. In those dark, badly 
ventilated and inhospitable rooms the 
students are not only confined and 
crowded together as sheep in a stable, 
but, in confermity with the most sense- 
less and anti-hygienic rules, they are 
deprived of all kinds of physical exer- 
cise; they are not even permitted to 
walk in the corridors, but must pass the 
time appointed for recreation, after din- 
ner and after supper, sitting together 
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around a table, so that the boys belong- 
ing to the same class must enjoy their 
exclusive company together. No gym- 
nastic exercises, no games or physical 
training are prescribed or permitted 
during the scholastic year, except it be 
the duty of each student to sweep his 
room, to make his bed and to serve in 
turn in the dining-room. 

Such a dwelling-place, combined with 
carelessness and disregard for the clean 
and healthy education of the body, 
must create at length a habit of neglect 
and self-abandonment which even in 
after years is difficult to be eradicated. 
Instead of purifying, ennobling and 
fortifying the weaker and lower sides of 
the character, the whole education 
rather favors them, giving them ample 
space for development and supplying 
them with abundant nourishment. That 
solitary life amidst feigned poverty, un- 
cleanliness and self-neglect cannot build 
up character nor elevate manhood. Says 
Goethe : 

‘* Talents are nurtured best in solitude, 

But character on life’s tempestuous sea.”’ 

But this is certainly not true of the 
solitude which is the lot of the seminary 
student; neither is the seminary the 
preliminary education for ‘‘life’s tem- 
pestuous sea.’’ 

VI. 

The daily food, the quantity and 
quality of the nourishment which a boy 
receives, is no small factor in his gen- 
eral education. It exercises undoubted- 
ly a deep and lasting influence and an 
argument taken from this source is 
therefore sound and valid. 

The food supplied in the Seminaries 
is in many respects unhealthy and in- 
sufficient. 

In the Propaganda, after our morn- 
ing prayers and mass, we repaired to 
the refectory for our breakfast. It 
consisted of a cup of socalled cof- 








fee and milk and a loaf of bread. 
times the coffee 
able in 


Some- 
was indistinguish- 
color and taste. During 
Lent and fast days the allowance was 
only a cup of black (?) coffee with the 
maximum of one ounce of bread. At 
12 o'clock, the dinner bell rang ard 
while all sat down at their proper places 
in the dining room about ten of the boys 
were ready to bring the dishes from the 
kitchen. This important room enjoyed 
no special favor or attention as far as 
cleanliness and generosity are concerned. 
It was a dismal fireplace, with pans, 
kettles and other culinary utensils, and 
a large basin in which the dishes, after 
being used, had to pass tirough some 
sort of cleaning process. The manager, 
or economo, was an old priest whose life 
was mostly spent in that kitchen and 
in the cellars. 

He used to walk from pan to pan, 
dressed in his old greasy cassock and 
tasting the meats as he proceeded. One 
day, while bending over a kettle of 
boiling soup, his snuff-box, which he 
always carried in his hand, dropped into 
the boiling liquid and was extracted 
with a large spoon—an incident which, 
of course, did not prevent that soup 
from being served a few minutes later. 
This priest-manager was under the di- 
rection of the Cardinal-economo or ad- 
ministrator, who is in charge of the 
financial business of the ‘‘ Propaganda,’’ 
and who assigns a monthly allowance 
for the expenses of the college. 

The priest-manager, besides his sal- 
ary, received a percentage on the eco 
nomic savings which he could lay up 
from his allowance. Accordingly, the 
quality of the victuals was very poor, 
the meat was mostly of the worst kind, 
cheap and unwholesome ; the wine, to 
which each student was entitled (a 
quart bottle for dinner and another 
quart for supper) could be safely con- 
sumed in any quantity without ascend- 
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ing to the brain; and even vegetables 
and fruit, which are cheap enough in 
Italy, were generally poor and decayed. 
Neither was the quantity allowed to each 
student sufficient for a healthy growing 
boy. Two or three ounces of meat, 
with a small plate of vegetables and 
the above-mentioned wine, formed the 
dinner ; on fast days the meat was sup- 
planted by a dish of vegetables, macca- 
roni or fish. The supper was in still 
smaller quantity, but the same in qual- 
ity. 

To pass any remark or complaint 
upon such treatment would have been 
considered not only a breach of eti- 
quette, but a lack of ecclesiastical spirit, 
because our spiritual directors used to 
impress us with the idea that self-denial 
at the table, or so-called mortification of 
the body, was the high road to spiritual 
perfection. To punish and mortify the 
body with fasting and hunger is a virtue 
in the Roman system, and therefore, if 
a young man should be concerned about 
his body, it would be deemed a disquali- 
fication for his spiritual calling. Perfect 
silence is enjoined always during the 
meals, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as feast days, when the su- 
perior can diverge from the rule. 

Aside from these exceptions the sil- 
ence in the refectory is only interrupted 
by the ‘‘ reader’’—one of the students 
who in turn has to read from the pulpit 
some book which the superiors think 
instructive and edifying. One evening 
during the week was reserved for homi- 
letic exercises, that is, the theological 
students delivered in turn a sermon on a 
given subject. 

The natural consequence of such 
treatment was that many among the 
students, suffering from abundance of 
appetite, managed to get secret supplies 
of good food and wine, thus eating 
their bread in fear and trembling. But 
the moral influence of that agglomera- 
tion of meanness, avarice and preterna- 


tural application of virtue is far more 
pernicious than the injury done to the 
body. Even the reading during meals 
fails to attain the beneficial purpose 
which is supposed to be derived from 
that absurd custom, because most ot 
the students never paid any attention to 
the monotonous voice of the reader. 

The general and deliberate neglect 
of the body includes even cases of sick- 
ness. The arrangements for such emer- 
gencies are limited to an infirmary, con- 
sisting of a few cells, furnished in the 
same miserable manner as the ordinary 
rooms, and a drug supply containing 
the most common family remedies. 
Diseases in our Seminary were very nu- 
merous and the percentage of deaths 
was five per cent., a death rate which 
is certainly extraordinary, considering 
that the students admitted to the Sem- 
inary had passed at least their sixteenth 
year of age and were supposed, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the condi- 
tione of admission, to be in perfect 
health. 

Be it malice or ignorance, the Semin- 
ary education instils a lingering poison 
into the minds and hearts of those 
whom it should elevate and consecrate 
—not with the oil of olives, but with 
the ointment of enlightened manhood 
and mature nobility—a poison that 
blasts the hopeful germs of everything 
which is sublime in human nature and 
incites the noxious elements to pullu- 
late and spread. 

Hitherto our illustrations of the evils 
of the Propaganda training have been 
drawn from the rules regulating more 
or less the physical life of the student. 
A study of the subject from the critical 
standpoint of modern education will 
demonstrate the utter depravity of the 
Roman system. But this severe cen- 
sure and denunciation will appear still 
more justified if the moral, religious 
and intellectual parts of the education 
are examined and understood. 
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SACERDOS VAGABUNDUS 


; OR, THE TRAMP PRIEST. 


BY REV. J. H. O'BRIEN, FORMERLY VICAR-GENERAL OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 


DIOCESE OF FORT 
CHAPTER I.—(ConrINUED. ) 
WV. aaa can defend a Roman Catholic 

-) Bishop, who, without the least 
show of fair play, without trial or inves- 
tigation, suspends a priest on the simplest 
accusation, without regard to the person 
making it? Attimes he scarcely can wait 
to write out the suspension, but for- 
wards it by telegraph ; and then all the 
operators along the line are informed 
that Father A. or B. is under censure. 
The Bishop wishes to take a drive to 
some rich friend's house for dinner, or 
may be he wants to go fishing; he has 
no time to investigate the petty scandals 
and rumors affecting the priest's charac- 
ter; the easiest way is the quickest, and 
where a priest could have been saved by 
salutary advice, or correction by tem- 
porary suspension, or wholesale retire- 
ment for a time to some monastic re- 
treat, he chooses the less troublesome 
way for himself, opens the door and 
turns the priest into the street—a cle1i- 
cal tramp. 

Some priests are immediately appoint- 
ed to parishes after their ordination, and 
this is especially the case in the West. 
They are forced to attend to two or three 
counties, to say mass in shanties, ad- 
minister sacraments under severe and 
peculiar circumstances requiring older 
and more practical heads. Then they 
soon get tired of this work and become 
lonely. They have no congenial com- 
pany ; the pecple are farmers or village 
store-keepers, who are frequently of the 
uneducated class, and make but poor 
entertainment for a college-bred young 
gentleman. A feeling of annoyance 
and disappointment comes over him. 
He sees clergymen appointed to fine 
parishes, who have not the same rights 
to them as himself. Foreigners and ex- 
pelled priests from other countries get 


WAYNE, INDIANA, 

the city parishes, while he, educated and 
ordained for this, his native land, is 
passed over and left to wear away his 
youth in the wilderness. An Italian, 
Belgian or Frenchman has charge of the 
best and most enlightened English 
speaking congregation; and the Ameri- 
can is sent to some out of the way little 
parish of mixed nationalities. The 
truth is, no priest has freely ever left 
Europe and resigned his caarge there 
to become a missionary in the United 
States. They have all been suspended 
and expelled from their own countries; 
the contrary idea is ridiculous, and 
they themselves would laugh at it. 
Having been dismissed by their own 
bishops they come here, and our bishops 
receive them with open arms; and 
though they can scarcely make them- 
selves 


intelligible in our language, 
they are provided with very good 


livings to the detriment of our own 
clergy. Our Bishops love foreigners 
because they are so humble, so willing 
to do any dirty piece of business for 
them without asking questions. These 
facts and considerations often cause wor- 
thy young American priests to become 
despondent. Sometimes they take to 
drink and ruin themselves; or they be- 
come rebellious, demand their rights and 
get suspended, forthe Bishop will listen 
to nothing that presumes that he is un- 
just, nor tolerate insubordination. 
Frequently a young priest is sent as 
an assistant to a jealous, ill-natured old 
pastor, who is in perpetual fear lest he 
lose the affections of his people. How 
it burns the old man's heart tc hear his 
assistants praised! With what ill-con- 
cealed anger he observes the growing 
esteem of the young preacher. He tries 
to persuade himself that he wishes no 
harm to the young man. But he longs 
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for his removal, and seeks an opportuni- 
ty to make some little accusation against 
him, not sufficient to have him suspend- 
ed, but just enough to have him changed. 
When we set ourselves to discover some 
blemish in our neighbor’s character, our 
Mollie, the 
house-keeper, is engaged as special de- 
tective. She suspects the young priest 
already; indeed she suspects every 
young priest on general principles. And 
so she bundles together what she has 
heard, seen and suspected, seasoning all 
with a liberal quantity of lies, and pre- 
sents the nosegay to her beloved master, 
who in turn carries it to the Bishop, and 
forthwith the assistant receives march- 
ing orders. And tothe great comfort of 
the pastor, those who knew, loved and 
respected that young man will do so no 
longer. 


end is soon accomplished. 


CHAPTER II. 
MANNER AND CAUSES OF SUSPENSION— 
VISITS TO ROME—DISCIPLINE. 

It may be asked, are priests suspend- 
ed without cause, and are they really 
innocent of the things of which they 
are accused? Many, indeed, are entire- 
ly unconscious of having done wrong, 
while some are guilty of indiscretions, 
such as making too free with the laity 
by too much visiting, thus exposing 
their weak traits and showing them- 
whereas 
they arecredited with a kind of divinity. 
Others are guilty, and richty deserve to 
be cut off from the body of the clergy. 
But all, guilty and not guilty, are alike 
condemned, without the least semblance 
of an investigation or trial. The grand 
Turk could not with greater composure 
order to immediate execution one of his 
slaves, nor see his orders obeyed with 
greater servility and dispatch, tnan one 
of our Bishops issues his fiat of suspen- 
sion and degradation. And with sublime 
serenity he beholds with what obedience 
and respect both clergy and laity hasten 


selves only human after all; 


to show their loyalty and submission, by 
regarding with horror and contempt the 
object of his lordshin’s displeasure. 

In this fair country no criminal, be 
his crime the most heinous, is judged, 
condemned and executed without an 
impartial investigation. He is permit- 
ted to defend himself; he has a right to 
call witnesses, and every means are al- 
lowed him to offset or clear away the 
evidence produced against him. No one 
man can condemn an accused person, 
though no doubt as to his guilt exists, 
but twelve ofhis fellow mortals sift again 
and again the evidence, and on the peril 
of theirown immortal souls, decide his 
cause. But it is not thus in our system 
of Roman Church discipline. The law 
of our country presumes every accused 
person innocent until he is proved guilty; 
but the Bishop presumes every accused 
priest guilty, both before and after he 
proves his innocence. The Church in 
this country is not governed by any 
staple certain form of law, canon, civil 
or military, but is ruled solely and en- 
tirely by the Bishops, whose will, to- 
gether with some decrees from the Car- 
dinal Prefect of the Propaganda in 
Rome, which direct and sometimes com- 
mand certain things, is allthe law. As 
for the Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
the Acts and Decrees of which were 
promulgated, and for a very short time 
partially observed in some dioceses, the 
less we say about it, the less will we be 
obliged to blush with shame, for the 
venerable mitered heads assembled there 
made laws which they themselves were 
the first to trample under foot, almost 
before they were dry from the press. 
They enacted a code of laws then that 
they never have observed, and with all 
due regard for their learning, piety, etc., 
we say that facts afterwards proved that 
they never intended those laws to be 
observed. They were made to throw 
dust in the eyes of Rome, and to in- 
crease their own personal power. And 
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now each Bishop is lord and master of 
his diocese, in no way obliged to answer 
to any other for his acts. It is simply 
nonsense to say an Archbishop or Car- 
dinal in this country has or can exer- 
cise any control over other Bishops. 
The only one to whom our Bishops are 
amenable is the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda in Rome. At certain in- 
tervals a Bishop goes to Rome and tells 
a wonderful story of the increase of 
Roman Catholicism in this country, and 
surprises them (and perhaps himself) 
with the long list of churches, schools, 
asylums, colleges, convents, ete., which 
he has built or is going to build in the 
future. This business over, he gener- 
ally makes a pitiful story of his own per- 
sonal poverty, dilating on the generosity 
with which he has used all his private 
fortune in these great undertakings. 
He thus makes a claim on a share of the 
funds of the Propaganda, which are in- 
tended for impoverished missions, and 
then returns somewhat better off in 
pocket, and greatly strengthened in 
spirit for the stern dischage of his duties, 
and bearing with him the blessing of 
the Holy Father for his diocese. The 
Pope would have given the same coun- 
tenance and blessing to any one, but the 
Bishop makes the most of it, and fails 
not to prepare a sermon or lecture, es- 
pecially on his benevolent reception at 
the Vatican. He tells the people how 
the Holy Father and all the Cardinals 
turned out to meet him, and how they 
loaded him down with special acts of 
kindness and condescension, and made 
inquiries concerning his diocese, clergy, 
and people, all of which he answered 
so satisfactorily that they were highly 
pleased. And though his modesty will 
not permit him to say so outright, he 
gives his people to understand that he 
is considered the paragon of Bishops. 
His journey to Rome furnishes him 
with the sermon for his confirmation 
tour through his diocese, and it will not 


be his fault if any remain ignorant of 
the fact that he is an especial favorite 
with the Pope, and looked up to with 
admiration by the Cardinals. 

The whole truth is that he was blessed, 
but scarcely noticed by the Pope, hard- 
ly tolerated by the Cardinals or allowed 
to address them; but having told his 
story and drawn his money at the Prop- 
aganda he was bluntly told by a little 
Italian secretary to go home about his 
business, which advice he wisely lost no 
time in fulfilling. And thus it is that 
yet though an ass abroad he isa lion at 
home. 

It must be conceded by any one at all 
conversant with the system of discipline 
in the Roman Catholic Church and 
where there are so many Bishops each 
governing as best suits himself, in such 
a variety of orders there can be little or 
no order. With no authority here to 
whom the Bishops must account, it is 
easy tosatisfy the authorities in Rome, 
who do not expect to see disorder and 
confusion. Would one not naturally 
suppose that even for prudence sake the 
Bishops would call about him as advis- 
ers the most learned and gravest of his 
clergy? He hasa council, it is true— 
on paper; but did any one ever know of 
a Bishop consulting with his council be- 
fore undertaking any important work, 
the suspension of a priest for instance? 
The Bishop strikes his breast and says 
‘*T am the canon law for this diocese.’’ 
So he is, for as already remarked, there 
is no other law, and the consequence is 
that such diocese has a separate system 
of discipline, and what is permitted or 
commanded in one is prohibited and 
condemned in the other. For instance 
in this diocese it is not forbidden to eat 
meat on the Wednesdays of Lent, while 
to do so isa mortal sin in the diocese 
across the river. In that diocese a 
priest may take his sister out for a 
drive, in this it is suspension zpso facto. 
Holydays of obligation are in the eastern 
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dioceses, that the western ones do not 
observe at all. In some places a priest 
may takea glass of beerin a saloon, in 
Others he must be so many miles from 
home before he can quench his thirst, 
under pain of suspension. A large vol- 
ume could be filled with the discrepan- 
cies of discipline that exists in the dif- 
ferent dioceses. 

At first, the cases we have mentioned 
may seem of small moment, but consid- 
ering the penalty attached they cannot 
be looked upon as trivial. It is not our 
intention to enter into canon law very 
deeply, only sufficiently to let the reader 
understand something ebout our Bish- 
ops, who are thecanon law, and who so 
easily make and break their own edicts, 
and find some flimsy excuse to send a 
priest adrift whois not pleasing to them. 

The Bishops can truly say, all power 
is given unto me, I can ruin or I can 
save, I can build upand I can demolish; 
of course I will try todo good, but Iam 
human yet, and liable to err. I am 
fod of authority over my fellow crea- 
turcs, we allare. My authority is ab- 
solute, I must be obeyed! Woe to him 
who dares impugn my authority. I can- 
not, it is true, punish him with death, in 
this country, but I can so degrade him 
in the sight of his fellow Catholics, that 
death would be preferable. I can drive 
him out a ruined and disgraced man, 
to beg his bread in ragsand misery from 
house to house; I can order his fellow 
priests to close their doors in his face, 
compe} the laity to refuse him hospitali- 
ty under pain of my displeasure—which 
is no small fearto them, and which they 
by no means will provoke. Our Bish- 
ops can do all this, and many times have 
they done it to the utter ruin of unfor- 
tunate clergymen who incurred their 
displeasure. Now, were our Bishops 
conscientious, upright Christian men, 
who suspended priests for faults so griev- 
ous and glaringly public as to call for 
such summary proceeding—and some 


such priests unfortunately there are—-the 
Bishopds in such cases would have the 
approval of all good men, for cutting off 
from the ministry men who scandalize 
the Church and make infidels of the 
people under their care. But to suspend 
a priest who has always borne an excel- 
lent reputation, on the mere accusation 
of one or more persons, without sifting 
the matter and investigating the com- 
plaint, and without giving the accused 
an opportunity to confront and answer 
his accusers, anda fair chance to clear 
himself and establish his innocence— 
this is the arbitrary way in which most 
Bishops proceed, thus giving us to un- 
derstand that they are totally ignorant 
of the first principles of common justice, 
and that they must be credited with 
consciences blinded by self importance 
in holding a position for which God 
never intended nor nature fitted them. 

Incase a fair and impartial trial should 
be granted the accused priest—though 
this we have never heard of in America 
—and he is found guilty, the Bishop 
would do well to remember that he is 
not a Turk, buta Christian Bishop, and 
instead of turning the unfortunate man 
out to tramp, he should impose cen- 
sure, as medicine calculated to punish 
indeed, but always with the desire and 
chief aim of curing, not killing the pa- 
tient. Suspension should be for a stated 
period, with obligation of retirement 
into a monastery or other place of re- 
treat where the sinner may consider his 
ways and reform; or in less guilty cases 
removal from their parishes and assign- 
ment to duty as assistants with better 
and more exemplary men. In cases of 
very young priests, would it not be well 
for the Bishop to take such men into his 
own house, where by his own abstem- 
ious life, and by his pious and unosten- 
tatious example the young clergymen 
may be impressed with a full sense of 
their clerical obligations. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 























SATOLLIS ENTHRONEMENT. 





Now that Satolli has finished his work 
of throwing dust inthe eyes of Amer- 
ican Protestants by his professions of 
liberalism and respect for the Republic 
—professions which no one who has 
knowledge of diplomacy or history of the 
Roman Church believed—and therefore 
takes his departure for Rome to enter 
upon an active campaign for the Papal 
chair in succession to the aged Pontiff, 
Leo XIII., the following report of his 
‘‘enthronement’’ as Cardinal at Balti- 
more, a few months since, will be read 
with interest. It is from a well-known 
writer of Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Martha C. M. Fisher, who has contrib- 
uted many admirable articles to THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 

Mrs. Fisher writes as follows : 

Two thrones elaborately decorated 
and hung with the rich colors of the 
Princes of the Church stood one on 
either side of the grand altar of the 
cathedral, and to these royal seats Car- 
dinal Prince Gibbons and the to be 
crowned Cardinal Prince Satolli were 
conducted in grand procession assisted 
by priests and deacons of honor, while 
the organ, a full orchestra, and chorus 
of fifty voices rendered a triumphal 
march. The grand procession is thus 
described : 

First came the processional cross- 
bearer, with the crucifix raised high in 
the air and flanked on either side by a 
boy in cassock and surplice. Following 
him were a long line of students from 
the various Catholic colleges. After 
which came seminarians from St. Mary’s, 
then priests, then Franciscan monks in 
the garb of brown. Following these 
came the members of the faculty of the 
Catholic University, in Washington, in 
long robes of black, lined with many 
colored silks, their heads adorned with 
the shovel-board hat of the scholar. 
After these came half a hundred bish- 





ple and gold of their rich vestments 
glistening in the cold, clear air, their 
immense trains held up by little boys 
in brilliant vestments. In this formation 
they marched through Cathedral to 
Charles street and passed the palace of 
the Cardinal, where they were joined by 
his eminence, who took his place last in 
the line. 

The two princes, after bowing very 
low to each other, rested upon their ex- 
alted thrones during the greater part of 
the ceremonies which followed. Prince 
Gibbons’ head was crowned with the red 
biretta, an exact duplicate of the one 
which he was soon to confer upon the 
man who will for some time to come, at 
least, share his honors in this country. 
On his shoulders hung a rich cloak of 
cardinal silk and ermine, with half a 
dozen train bearers clad in cardinal vel- 
vet and silk braid in his wake. The 
pope’s noble guard, Sacripanti, deliver- 
ed the biretta and his credentials from 
the ‘‘holy see,’’ under ‘‘the seal of the 
Fisherman.’’ He was dressed in an 
elaborate uniform of white, scarlet and 
gold, and wore high topped boots 
sword and helmet. The noble guard 
then delivered an address, in Latin, to 
the praise and glory of the supreme 
pontiff who has so happily ascended the 
throne of Peter, and also to the glory of 
the new Prince Satolli ! 

Prince Gibbons next addressed the 
immense audience, speaking in English, 
and then Prince Satolli arose from his 
throne and advancing to the altar re- 
plied in fitting terms to his brother 
Prince. He then retired to the sacris- 
ty, from which in a few moments he re- 
turned in the gorgeous apparel of a 
Prince of the Church which is founded 
on Peter! 

After this exhibition of thrilling 
grandeur he was again disrobed and re- 
robed in white and gold vestments, in 
which he proceeded to celebrate mass— 
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our Lord’s last supper with His disci- 
ples—shortly before His sacred head 
was pierced with a crown of thorns, 
and where He instituted the memorial 
of Himself in the broken bread and 
poured out wine, prefiguring under cir- 
cumstances of deepest sorrow His great 
sacrifice for the sins of the wor!d in, 
what was to a large majority of those 
present, an unknown tongue. 

A splendid partaking of the wafer by 
a few priests in gorgeously resplendent 
raiment constituted the whole presenta- 
tion of Christ to that immense assembly 
of waiting souls during all the long 
Sunday service of 
hours. 

The sermon preached by Archbishop 
Kain was a fine specimen of oratorical 
gratulation for the illustrious Sovereign 
Pontiff, the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
‘the youthful Church of America,’’ 
and a comparison of the office of Chief 
Ruler of the United States, in its elec- 
tive status with that of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church; an electoral college in 
the one case and a college of cardinals 
in the other. He likened also the col- 
lege of cardinals in the church to the 
Senate in the United States, and com- 
plimented the American Government; 
then broadly hinted at higher honors in 
store for the pew prince for whom he 
concluded his sermon in a grand eulog- 
istic peroration. 


more than four 


A cabled benediction 

was read from the Pope, as follows : 

‘‘To his eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore : 

The extraordinary splendor accom- 
panying the conferring of the biretta 
upon Cardinal Satolli gratifies the holy 
father beyond measure, and he asks 
your eminence toexpress his satisfaction. 
Furthermore, as a token of his deep ap- 
preciation he empowers your eminence 
to impart to all present at the ceremony 
the apostolic benediction.’’ 

The Cardinal pronounced the bene- 
diction and the ceremony was ended. 


The Scarlet Woman. 

As the spectators gazed upon the 
purple and scarlet robes of the Car- 
dinal Princes and their attendants 
around the thrones, and the figure of 
Christ on the cross leading the proces- 
sion-—thus making a mockery of Him, 
the Man of sorrows, who said, ‘‘ My 
Kingdom is not of this world’’—and as 
we see the picture of worldly pomp and 
sensual ceremony as presented by Mrs. 
Fisher, we are forcibly reminded of the 
‘Scarlet Woman’' as described in the 
seventeenth chapter of Revelations—the 
woman arrayed in purple and scar- 
let color, and decked with gold and pre- 
cious stones and pearls, having a golden 
cup in her hand full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornication, the woman 
drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus, upon whose forehead was a name 
written, ‘‘Mystery, Babylon the great, 
the mother of harlots and abominations 
of the earth.’’ 

The Cardinal Princes of the Roman 
Church in the past, the predecessors of 
Gibbons and Satoili, and their chief 
pontiffs used the rack, the gibbet, and 
fire and sword to enforce obedience to 
their claims of supremacy in the Church 
of Christ. Now they deceive by diplo- 
macy and resort to dazzling ceremonies 
to accomplish the same result. The 
end they seek is the same as that pur- 
sued by the cardinals who presided over 
the Inquisition, when all who did 
not bow the knee to them were 
destroyed, but their methods of war- 
fare are different. But the Lord God 
who reigneth shall bring to naught 
their efforts to set aside His Sovereign 
rule and supremacy, even as it is said in 
the same chapter of Revelations of those 
that shall make war with the Lamb— 
‘“The Lamb shall overcome them, for 
He is Lord of lords and King of kings : 
and they that are with Him are called, 
and chosen and faithful.’’ 








